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THE WOMEN WHO INFLUENCED BYRON 


By Esther Singleton 


“ | THINK it is Diderot,” said Byron, 
| “who says that to describe women 
one ought to dip one’s pen in the 
rainbow ; and instead of sand use the 
dust from the wings of butterflies to 
dry the paper. This is a concetto worthy 
of a Frenchman ; and, though meant as 
complimentary, is really by no means 
so to your sex. To describe women the 
pen should be dipped, not in the rain- 
bow, but in the heart of man ere more 
than eighteen summers have passed 
over his head; and to dry the paper, I 
would allow only the sighs of adoles- 
cence. 

He also describes to the Countess of 
Blessington, to whom this remark was 
addressed, the feminine type that 
pleased him: “I like a handsome, 
healthy woman with an intelligent and 
intelligible mind who can do something 
more than what is said a Frenchwoman 
ean only do—ahabille, babille, and dés- 
habille (dress, babble, and undress), 
who is not obliged to have recourse 
to dress, shopping, and visits to get 
through a day, and soirées, operas, and 
flirting to pass an evening. You see I 
am moderate in my desires. I only 
wish for perfection.” 

All through his career Lord Byron 
was influenced by women. It may have 
been that his heart was capricious ; it 
may have been that his was a constant 
search for the affinity of his soul. Who 
can say? It is interesting to glance at 
the women who are associated with 
Byron’s life, and to learn of them 
through his pen and through the words 
of contemporaries. In view of the re- 


vival of Byron the following records 
have been gathered. 

The early and imperishable affection 
felt by Byron for Miss Chaworth had a 
lasting influence upon his life. As late 
as 1821 he wrote: “Our union would 
have healed feuds in which blood had 
been shed by our fathers; it would have 
joined lands broad and rich; it would 
have joined at least one heart and two 
persons not ill-matched in years—and 
—and—and what has been the result?” 
The romance was never effaced from 
Byron’s heart. At Annesley, near 
Byron’s home, the beautiful Newstead 
Abbey, lived the family of Mary Cha- 
worth, whose ancestor had been killed 
by Byron’s grandfather in a duel. She 
was an heiress of vast estates, and was 
very handsome and two years older 
than Byron, who was, at the time he 
fell in love with her, about sixteen. 
Byron wrote many verses to Mary Cha- 
worth, and constantly refers to her in 
his “ Diary.” In 1822 he says: “ Our 
meetings were stolen ones, and a gate 
leading from Miss Chaworth’s grounds 
to those of my mother was the place of 
our interviews; but the ardor was all 
on my side. I was serious; she was 
volatile ; she liked me as a younger 
brother; she, however, gave me her 
picture and that was something to make 
verses upon. Had I married her, per- 
haps the whole tenor of my life would 
have been different.” 

“Hours of Idleness” and “ Occa- 
sional Pieces” contain many poems and 
lines to Mary Chaworth, but the most 
beautiful of all allusions to her are con- 
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Sarah Sophie Fane, 


tained in “The Dream,” in which he 
Says : 


The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him ; he had looked 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 

He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 

She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight, 
For his eye follow’d hers and saw with hers, 
Which color’d all his objects :—-he had ceased 
To live within himself ; she was his life, 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all. 


“Miss Chaworth,” writes Byron in 
1823, “ married a man of ancient and 
respectable family, but her marriage 
was not a happier one than my own. 
Her conduct, however, was irreproach- 
able ; but there was not sympathy be- 
tween their characters. I had not seen 
her for many years when an occasion 
offered. I was upon the point, with 
her consent, of paying her a visit, when 
my sister, who has always had more 


Countess of Jersey. 


influence over me than any one else, 
persuaded me not to do it.” She died 
from the effects of cold and terror 
caused by exposure when she and her 
daughter took shelter in the shrubbery 
while rioters looted Colwick Hall. 


Turning to Lady Byron, it would be 
impossible to gathe: all the letters and 
criticisms regarding her and her con- 
duct. She seems to us—even granting 
her to have some wrongs—hard and 
cold. Perhaps she was too self-right- 
eous: she was, at least, uncharitable. 
Yet we do not pretend to criticise her 
life, nor her actions. Let us rather 
quote from her gifted husband : 

“Yesterday a very pretty letter from 
Anabella, which I answered,” writes Lord 
Byron, in his “Diary.” “ What an odd 
situation and friendship is ours! with- 
out one spark of love on either side, 
and produced by circumstances which 
in general lead to coldness on one side 
and aversion on the other. She is a 
very superior woman and very little 
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Miss Chaworth. 


spoiled, which is strange in an heiress ; 
a girl of twenty, a peeress that is to be 
in her own right ; an only child, a sa- 
vante, who has always had her own way. 
She is a poetess, a mathematician, a 
metaphysician, and yet with all, very 
kind, generous, and gentle with very 
little pretension. Any other head would 
be turned with half of her acquire- 
ments and a tenth of her advantage.” 

The marriage took place at the home 
of the lady’s father, Sir Ralph Mill- 
banke, at Seaham, in the county of 
Durham. In the “ Dream,” already al- 
luded to, Byron says of himself: 


I saw him stand 
Before the altar with a gentle bride ; 
Her face was fair but was not that which 
made 
The star-light of his boyhood. 


Of course the latter refers to Mary Cha- 
worth. 

Byron’s marriage was most unfortu- 
nate. Ina year the husband and wife 
separated, although they parted in af- 
fection. Lady Byron went to visit her 
parents; she never returned to him. 


Byron declared the reason unknown. 
Lady Byron insisted that it was so 
strong and insurmountable that she 
had resolved never to see him again. 
Society was shocked, and the world 
sympathized with the wife who main- 


tained a cruel silence. When he was 
assailed with slander and misrepresen- 
tation, one house remained open to 
him—that of Sarah Sophie Fane, the 
Countess of Jersey. During his Lon- 
don life when his society was sought to 
give brilliancy to the fashionable circles - 
there were few places he visited more 
frequently than Lady Jersey’s ; and it 
was in her drawing-room that Byron 
made his last appearance in England. 
He never forgot her friendship and 
kindness. When her miniature was 
taken from the collection of famous 
beauties at Carlton House, he wrote 
her a “ Condolatory Address.” In this 
he speaks of 


The symmetry of youth—the grace of mien— 

The eye that gladdens—and the brow serene; 

The glossy darkness of that clustering hair, 

Which shades yet shows that forehead more 
than fair. 
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Each glance that wins us and the life that 
throws 

A spell which will not let our looks repose, 

But turn to gaze again and find anew 

Some charm that will reward another view. 


Judging from her picture Byron did 
not overrate the grace and beauty of 
this noble lady. 

The wildly original and eccentric 
Lady Caroline Lamb is frequently men- 
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Lady Caroline Ponsonby, daughter of 
the Earl of Besborough, was born in 
1785; and in 1805 she was married to 
the Hon. William Lamb, eldest son of 
Lord Melbourne. She was “slight and 
delicate in form and beautiful in the 
expression of her countenance. She 
was highly accomplished. Her conver- 
sation was noted for its brilliancy, she 
had mastered several living and dead 


The Rt. Hon, Lady Caroline Lamb. 


tioned in the various biographies of 
Byron. One author says, in 1838: 
“With one of the best and most benev- 
olent of hearts, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
who has lately passed to her final audit, 
was perhaps one of the unhappiest of 
women—a woman at all times, if we 
mistake not, more sinned against than 
sinning. Her liaison with Byron excited 
much notice and much scandal in the 
fashionable world; but from the best 
of sources we have reason to believe that 
her aberrations were only the aberra- 
tions of the imagination.” 


languages, and her poetry and prose 


were much admired.” For three years 
she was intimate with Byron, who had 
excited her imagination and captivated 
her heart. When he tired of her she 
fell into a state of terrible mental de- 
pression and, at times, was perfectly in- 
sane. To solace herself she then wrote 
a novel, ““Glenarvon,” the chief charac- 
ter of which was said to be a portrait of 
Byron. It was a story of the fashion- 
able world, which she knew so well. In 
speaking of “Glenarvon” Byron said : 
“‘Madame de Staél told me marvellous 
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and grievous things,” and he told Moore 
“Tf the authoress had written the truth, 
the romance would not only have been 
more romantic, but more entertaining. 
As for the likeness,” he remarks, iron- 
ically, “it can’t be good. I did not sit 
long enough.” 

When Lady Caroline heard that By- 
ron laughed at the “insincere produc- 
tion,” she burnt at Broket “very sol- 
emnly ona sort of funeral pile transcripts 
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she was separated from Mr. Lamb, who 
treated her with great kindness, and 
visited her constantly. Lord Lytton 
(Bulwer) has left on record his brief 
and sentimental attachment to her. She 
was “small and slight, with pale golden 
hair, large hazel eyes, capable of much 
expression, exceedingly good teeth, and 
a musical intonation of voice. Her man- 
ners had a fascination which it is difficult 
for anyone who never encountered them 


The Right Hon. Anne Isabelle, Lady Noe! Byron. 


of all the letters which she had received 
from Byron and a copy of a miniature 
(his portrait) which he had presented to 
her, several girls from the neighborhood, 
whom she had dressed in white gar- 
ments, dancing round the pile, and sing- 
ing a song which she had written for 
the occasion — ‘Burn, Fire, Burn.’” 
This story is told in Samuel Rogers’s 
“Table Talk.” 

One day, when riding with her hus- 
band, she met at the park gate the 
cortege carrying Byron’s remains to 
Newstead Abbey. She became ill, ow- 
ing to the shock, and again insane. 
Three years before her death, in 1828, 


to know.” Lady Caroline Lamb wrote 
two other novels, entitled ‘Graham 
Hamilton” and “ Ada Reis,” and she is 
supposed to be the original of Mrs. 
Felix Lorraine in Beaconsfield’s novel 
“Vivian Grey.” 

A more important influence, standing 
next to that of Mary Chaworth, was a 
graceful and handsome Italian lady. 

The Countess Guiccioli was the daugh- 
ter of Count Gamba, an impoverished 
nobleman of Ravenna. She was taken 
at an early age from a convent to be- 
come the wife of a dissipated and old 
widower, who was extremely wealthy. 
The marriage, one of business and not 
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love, had taken place shortly before her 
visit to Venice, in 1819, where she met 
and fell in love with Byron at the house 
of the Countess Benzoni. Moore has 
described their introduction and their 
affection for each other, and shown the 
influence that she exerted to subdue his 
passions. It is acknowledged that By- 
ron’s affection for the Guiccioli brought 
him back to health from a state of 
degrading dissipation, and “to all the 
tranquillity of which his temperament 
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gherita Cogni, who belonged to an ear- 
lier period than the former. 

“T wish you good-night,” Byron wrote 
to Moore. ‘May you be blessed and 
the earth which you will make! Is it 
not pretty? You would think it still 
prettier if you had heard it, as I did 
two hours ago, from the lips of a Vene- 
tian girl with large black eyes, a face 
like Faustina’s, and the figure of a Juno 
—tall and energetic as a pythoness, 
with eyes flashing and her dark hair 


Countess Guiccioli. 


was susceptible, and that his heart, 
seared by domestic abandonment, could 
receive.” 

In 1832-33 she travelled in England, 
to visit all the scenes associated with 
Byron, and to make a pilgrimage to 


his grave. Her “Recollections” of the 
great poet, written when she was an 
old lady, are a tribute to his memory, 
and to his noble qualities of heart and 
intellect. Byron’s dedicatory sonnet to 
“The Prophecy of Dante” was addressed 
to the Countess Guiccioli, who sug- 
gested the theme. 

Of a very different type was Mar- 


gleaming in the moonlight. I am sure 
if I put a poniard into the hand of this 
one, she would plunge it where I told 
her, and into me if I offended her.” 

In speaking of the Venetian women, 
Byron said: ‘ The beauty for which they 
were once so celebrated is no longer now 
to be found among the Dame, or higher 
orders, but all under the fazzioli, or ker- 
chiefs, of the lower.” In his wayward 
state of mind, he gathered such women 
around him in Venice. The most con- 
spicuous of all was Margherita Cogni, 
a handsome virago, who was described 
as two and twenty when Byron first 
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saw her in 1817, with a very tall figure 
and a face of the “fine Venetian cast 
of all time.” It is more interesting to 
quote Byron’s description of ‘her. She 
quarrelled with her husband and, the 
poet says, “fixed herself in my house, 
really and truly without my consent, 
but owing to my indolence and not 
being able to keep my countenance, for 
if I began in a rage, she always finished 
by making me laugh with some Venetian 
pantaloonery or another ; and the gypsy 
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dinner, she walked in (having broken 
open a glass door that led from the hall 
below to the staircase, by way of pro- 
logue), and advancing straight up to 
the table, snatched the knife from my 
hand, cutting me slightly in the thumb 
in the operation. Whether she meant 
to use this against herself or me, I 
know not—probably against neither ; 
but Fletcher seized her by the arms 
and disarmed her. I then called my 
boatmen, and desired them to get the 


Margherita Cogni. 


knew this well enough, as well as her 
other powers of persuasion, and exerted 
them with the usual tact and success of 
all she-things: high and low, they are 
all alike for that.” 

As her reign over Byron’s house drew 
toward aclose, she became ungovernable. 
She refused to leave, but Byron says: 
“T was firm and she went, threatening 
knives and revenge. I told her that I 
had seen knives drawn before her time, 
and that, if she chose to begin, there 
was a knife and fork at her service on 
the table, and that intimation would 
not do. The next day, while I was at 


gondola ready, and conduct her to her 
own house again, seeing carefully that 
she did herself no mischief by the way. 
She seemed quite quiet, and walked 
downstairs. I resumed my dinner.” 
Margherita, however, threw herself into 
the canal, and was rescued. Byron con- 
tinues: ‘I sent her home quietly after 
her recovery, and I never saw her since, 
except twice at the opera, at a distance, 
among the audience. She made many 
attempts to return, but no violent 
ones; and this is the story of Mar- 
gherita Cogni, as far as it relates to 
me.” 
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Another friend of Byron’s was the 
Countess of Blessington, whose pen has 
recorded many intimate sayings and 
glimpses of Byron. She tells us of his 
amorous experiences, speaks of the sep- 
aration from his wife, and assures us 
that he always desired a reconcilia- 
tion. 

“There is something tender and 
beautiful,” writes the Countess of Bless- 
ington, “in the deep love with which 
Byron turns to his daughter. This is 
his last resting-place, and on her heart 
he casts his last anchor of hope. When 
one reflects that he looks not to conso- 
lation from her during his life, as he 
believes her mother implacable, and 
only hopes that when the grave has 
closed over him his child will cherish 
his memory and weep over his misfort- 
unes, it is impossible not to sympa- 
thize with his feelings.” 

These are so deeply expressed in the 
third canto to “Childe Harold” that 
one cannot read them without feeling 
the strength and tenderness of Byron’s 
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affections. The verses are addressed to 
his daughter : 


‘“To aid thy mind’s development,—to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys,—to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth,—to view thee catch 

Knowledge of objects—wonders yet to 
ee ! 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss, 
This, it should seem, was not reserved for 
, ~ Mae; 
Yet this was in my nature—as it is, 
I know not what is there, yet something 
like to this. 


Thou child of love,—though born in bitter- 
ness, 
And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 
These were the elements,—and thine no less 
As yet such are around thee,—but thy fire 
Shall be more tempered, and thy hope far 
higher. 
Sweet be thy cradled slumbers ! O’er the sea, 
And from the mountains where I now re- 
spire, 
Fain would I waft such blessings upon thee, 
As, with a sigh, I deem thou might’st 
have been to me!” 


Who ean read these lines and not.be 
touched with sympathy ? 


THE CARICATURES OF T. S. SULLIVANT 
By V. Robard 


HE trouble with most artists is the thing that 
‘] mars the work of many actors—a fatal inabil- 
ity to forget the fact that over the footlights is 


an audience. They forget that real life is a sphere, 
and make of their stage only a semi-circle, turning 
the faces of their principal characters always at or 
toward an imaginary spectator. Such work cannot 
help being primarily posé. Acting or drawing in 
which the back is occasionally turned to the specta- 
tor, as if in forgetfulness of his existence, may be 
equally studied and insincere, but it does not have 
that appearance. To me, this is a fatal objection to 
the infinitely lauded works of the younger Teniers, ~ 
whose peasants are almost never so lowly or so be-_ , 
sotted as to forget to grimace out of the frame .~ 
straight at the beholder. 

One of the chief charms of the drawings of T. S. 
Sullivant, Esq., is just this absence of deference to 
the looker-on. His characters are absorbed in their 
own affairs and surroundings. 

Mr. Sullivant is strictly a caricaturist, though this 
word is commonly applied indiscriminately to any 
comic artist. He is not a mere illustrator of jokes 
and comic scenes, and even in the book in which 


Spare-ribs and Cabbage. 
Copyright by mee 4 Miller, Publishers of 
** Life.” 
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Mr. Sullivant. 
Photograph by Hollinger & Rockey, New York. 


he plays the part of illustrator he is 
still primarily the caricaturist. The 
features or the traits that he wishes to 
bring into ridicule he emphasizes in 
one way or another, enlarging heads, 
necks, noses, anything, with what at 
first sight looks to be complete reck- 
lessness and unlimited exaggeration, 
and yet shows always sufficient respect 
for the legitimate license of the carica- 
turist. Mr. Sullivant very frankly con- 
fesses that the big head is as old as Cari- 
cature, and claims no originality for his 
ways; but he has utilized the ancient 
weapon in a manner most modern and 
most individual. An English book-re- 
viewer recently praised the works of 
Mr. Stephen Crane for “a certain sep- 
arate quality.” The same happy phrase 
can be applied to Mr. Sullivant’s works. 
He has one or two industrious imitators, 
but he none the less occupies a very dis- 
tinct place in contemporary comic art. 
Mr. Sullivant entered upon his career 
rather unusually. He was born in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1854. His father was 
William Starling Sullivant, the eminent 
bryologist. Mr. Sullivant left Colum- 
bus at the age of eighteen and lived for 
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‘Run home, Mike, an’ git ther bird cage. It's a uncon- 
ditional surrender.” 


Copyright by Mitchell & Miller, Publishers of ** Life.” 











work, 


Tras. Sadl 


The Challenge. 
Copyright by Mitchell & Miller, Publishers of “Life.” 
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several years in Eu 
rope, returning final- 
ly to Philadelphia. 
Though he had always 
drawn more or less for 
his own amusement, he 
never took his art se- 
riously until he reached 
the age of thirty-three, 
when, after a compara- 
tively brief study at 
the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in 
1887, he apprenticed 
himself to E. B. Ben- 
sell, an illustrator of 
the old school, who 
drew on the wood- 
block. 

Many of the best of 
our comic artists have 
had a brief schooling, THE HORSE AND THE OYSTER. 
like Mr. Sullivant, but A very prancy horse, discovering an oyster on the sea-shore, thought to show off a little 
few have begun so late date the veer envious, i 
nth Meiji: «<ceuena eee ee 
entrance into public gp yuan poly goat pad bivalve, '‘but | have been blind from birth anc 
appearance was the us- missed the whole show.” 


Immoral : 


ual one of sending Of what use is a dress suit in the Desert of Sahara? 
66 oe 
things around “with Copyright by Mitchell & Miller, Publishers of “ Life.” 


return postage.” His 

work has appeared in Truth, Puck, Life. More than a year ago Mr. Sulli- 

Judge, Harper’s Weekly and Bazar, Texas vant broke down in health, suffering 

Siftings, Time, and other periodicals, from an occupation neurosis and general 

but he has been chiefly identified with nervous prostration. This rendered his 
good right hand 
quite useless ; he 
was compelled to 
cease work en- 
tirely, and has 
not yet been able 
to resume activ- 
ity, though his 
recovery, it is 
hoped, is not far 
off. His absence 
is one to be truly 
felt, especially 
under the an- 
noying circum- 
stances. 

The artist 
whose drawings 
have most com- 
pletely interest- 
ed Mr. Sullivant 

‘*Come into the garden, Maud." is John Leech, 
Copyright by Mitchell & Miller, Publishers of “ Life.” whose work has 
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been a delight since 
his childhood. It 
is rather admiration 
than influence, how- 
ever, that Mr. Sulli- 
vant has felt. 

The characteris- 
tics of Mr. Sulli- 
vant’s style are, 
besides his exagger- 
ation, a great sim- 
plicity of line, an in- 
frequency of cross- 
hatching, and a 
general openness of 
treatment. Hislines 
are direct, strongly 
black, interesting in 
themselves, and 
rarely broken up. 
Mr. Sullivant’s com- 
position is almost 
his most delightful 
achievement. Here 
he shows his charac- 
teristic courage and 
unusualness. He 
has a few startlingly 
long, slim panels, 
like his “ Uncondi- 
tional Surrender,” 
and one in which 
the beholder is sup- 
posed to be about 
midway on a great 
cliff, at the top of 
which is a lion; at 
the foot, a solitary 
horseman. In fact, 
Mr. Sullivant always 
takes some unex- 
pected view- point. 
Asan example of the 
utter ignoring of 
the audience across 
the footlights, his 
“‘Come into the Gar- 
den, Maud,” is a fas- 
cinating drollery. 
It is really a little 
masterpiece of com- 
position. As a type 
of his unusualness, 
the frisking, spotted 
horse is an amazing 
thing. Though 
completely implaus- 


ible, it is so utterly unconven- 
tional in handling as to be a 
success by sheer unexpected- 
ness, 

This is one of a series of 
drawings made for a set of 
“Fables for the Times,” pub- 
lished in Life, and afterward 
issued in book form. Author 
and artist were congenially 
yoked. The former, H. W. 
Phillips, Esq., one of our most 
spontaneous humorists, has 
taken an attitude toward Ausop 
and the good old fables as un- 
expected and irresistible as 
Mr. Sullivant’s attitude toward 
the conventions of art. Thus, 
Mr. Phillips represents the fox 
famous for the “sour grapes” 
episode as saying, “ How sad 
for the sake of an old-time piece 
of literature, that the fox isa 
carnivorous animal and doesn’t 
care particularly about fruit!” 
Then there is the irreverent 
glance at the venerable tradi- 
tion of the foolish ostrich that 
hid his head in the sand. Mr. 
Phillips’s ostrich is a strate- 
gist, and by his apparent in- 
genuousness lures the con- 
temptuous hunter into the un- 
healthful locality in the scope 
of his kick. Others of Mr. 
Phillips’s fables are in no sense 
parodies on Adsop, but distinct- 
ly up-to-date, each one carry- 
ing an “immoral” completely 
to be unexpected. The book 
occupies a place by itself in 


THE DISCONTENTED WOMAN. 


A woman who was dissatisfied with her 
husband loudly petitioned Jove to send her 
another. The god listened favorably to her 
petition and sent her a demi-god. 

In less than a week the woman was be- 
wailing her lot again, saying she never cared 
for mixed goods anyhow, and that while the 
god-half of her present husband might be all 
right, the man-half snored and chewed tobac- 
co. Jove, wearied by her ill-humored persist- 
ency, took back the demi-god and sent her a 
man out of the Yellow Book for husband, in- 
stead. 

Up to the present writing the lady in ques- 
tion hasn't discovered where she is at. 


Immoral. 
Hysterics and Art are only relations by mar- 
riage. 


Copyright by Mitchell & Miller, Publishers of “ Life.” 
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Raising Cain. 
Copyright by Mitchell & Miller, Publishers of “ Life, 


Ses ant 


THE MAN AND THE SERPENT. 


A man, who had lived a beautiful purple life, went to sleep under a tree in tne forest. Jove sent a huge serpent to 
destroy him. The man awakened, as the reptile drew near. 

‘‘What a horrid sight,’’ he said; * but let us be thankful that the pink and green elephant and the feathered hippo- 
potamus are not also in evidence,” 

And he took a dose of bromide and commended himself again to sleep, while the serpent withdrew in some con- 
Tusion, 
What this proves to a thinking mind: Jove himself couldn't get a position as Sunday School Superintendent on his 
ceputation, 
Copyright by Mitchell & Miller, Publishers of ‘ Life.” 
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“An’ is the pig fit to kill, do ye think, Moichael?"’ 
"“Yis, hes fit to kill, but he ain't fit to ate, glory be to the saints.” 


Copyright by Mitchell & Miler, Publishers of ‘ Life.” 


American art and letters, and is de- sort. Primeval man is treated with a 
cidedly an attainment. curious combination of realizing respect 


Some of Mr. Sullivant’s most engag- for myth and of logical consideration 
for theories of evolution. The bull- 


ing fancies have been of a mythological 


TsSSulvawk | 
IN CHICAGO. 
Undertaker: ‘‘ Here, this won't do; where is the sixth pall-bearer? ” 
‘*'He is—er—that is, he is proposing to the widow.” 


Copyright by Mitchell & Miller, Publishers of “ Life.” 
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A COURT OF LOVE 


necked, brutish centaurs are presented 
most unclassically, but all the more 
plausibly for that. - They challenge the 
degenerate modern polo-player with 
complete contempt. There is a start- 
ling hurdle-race by prehistoric animals, 
with infinitesimal human beings as 
trainers. Cain and Abel are well differ- 
entiated in character, with a common 
look of primitiveness. 

This picture, 
‘Raising Cain,” isan 
example of the artis- 
tic pun in which Mr. 
Sullivant indulges, 
not frequently but 
always happily. 

One of the highest 
achievements possi- 
ble to the illustra- 
tor, and more so to 
the caricaturist, is 
the happy exposi- 
tion of character. 
Mr. Sullivant has no 
one type of charac- 
ter which he repeats 
incessantly. He 
varies his psychol- 


Not Like Other Girls. 
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ogy with every picture. By 
means of his exaggeration 
and distortion, he empha- 
sizes not merely facial pe- 
culiarities, but mental 
traits, until his creatures, 
absolutely impossible of 
architecture as they are, 
seem none the less abso- 
lutely real. 

The best piece of char- 
acter work Mr. Sullivant 
has ever done, is surely 
his group of Chicago pall- 
bearers. The joke the picture illustrates 
is good enough in itself, but its immedi- 
ate effect is quite forgotten in the tre- 
mendous brilliance of the characteriza- 
tion of the different figures. Each pall- 
bearer is a complete volume of human 
documents. Each type is altogether dis- 
tinct from the rest. There is character 
in every detail. The feet are biographi- 
cal, and the carrying of ,hats, even, is a 
bit of excellent observation realized cap- 
tivatingly. All in all, the picture is cer- 
tainly one of the best comics ever made. 
It does not grow old. It repays and 
compels study. It is perennial. 


Just It. 


Copyright by Mit. 
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OF LOVE 


By Carrie Stowe Wait 


HILE the drowsy villagers 

moved quietly about the 

streets of Little Dunmow, the 
old monks in the Priory, six hundred 
years ago, looked out of their hoods 
with twinkling eyes and asked, good- 
naturedly: “Is marriage a failure?” 

It was then that we have the first 
recorded answer. Yearly to the old 
Priory came some happy couple, and 
kneeling on the sacred stones at the 
portal took the following oath: 


You do swear by custom of confession 
That you ne’er made nuptial transgression, 
Nor since you were married man and wife, 
By household brawls or contentious strife, 
Or otherwise, in bed or at board 

Offended each other in deed or in word: 
Or in a twelvemonth’s time and a day 
Repented not in any way, 

Or since the church clock said Amen, 
Wished yourselves unmarried again, 


But continue true and in desire, ; 

As when you joined hands in holy quire. 

If to these conditions without all fear 

Of your own accord you will freely swear, 

A whole gammon of Bacon you shall receive, 

And bear it hence with love and good leave ; 

For this is our custom of Dunmow well known; 

Though the pleasure be ours, the Bacon’s 
your own. 


This oath, conjured up in the merry 
hearts of the Augustinian canons, has 
come down to this day, and if anyone 
doubts that there are some genuinely 
happy married couples, let him hie to 
Dunmow on Bank Holiday and there 
witness the ceremony which confers 
honor on some fortunate pair. 

Literature has recorded the distinc- 
tion given to this little English town 
in Essex which is unique in its an- 
nual féte and has no rival in interest, 
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An Old Engraving of the Ceremony. 


especially to the romantic youth who 
contemplates with satisfaction the pos- 
sibility of beginning the second year of 
married life with a “ Flitch of Bacon ” 
that shall make him the envy of the 
country. 

It was a fortunate and happy man 
named Reginald Fitzwalter who made 
it possible to continue the custom. He 
left sufficient money to endow this mat- 
rimonial chair, but during the three 
centuries following the establishment 
of this tenure, the prior’s jest seems to 
have given the cynic a chance to laugh 
in his sleeve, as no one came to claim 
the bacon. But in 1445 
a happy Benedict was 
found, one Richard 
Wright of Badbury, 
who claimed and re- 
ceived the coveted 
honor. Twenty - one 
years after, there hur- 
ried to the priory two 
other eager applicants 
who, in the presence of 
Roger Bulcott, prior, 
took the oath and 
walked off with their 
share of Bacon. 

The custom was well 
known all through the 
tight little island, but 
at times seems to have 
been forgotten, as 
lapses in the donation 
are recorded, 


The Dunmow Chair. 


Chaucer refers to the event in his 
Wife of Bath, who says of one of her 
many partners : 


The bacon was not fet for them, I trow, 
That some men have in Essex at Dunmow. 


A poet of the fifteenth century holds 
up the standard of happiness and re- 
grets that no man will require, 


The perfect ways unto Dunmow. 


As if the challenge were too much for 
happy Richard Wright, down he comes 
from Norfolk and bears 
away the prize, proving 
the poet's license to be 
a slander on connubial 
bliss. 

Many humorous 
stories are told of cou- 
ples who sought but 
did not find. Coming 
to the priory was easy, 
but conscience was too 
busy in the feminine 
heart of one, who re- 
fused to swear to the 
oath, remarking that 
she could not help her 
thoughts, even though 
she had never said she 
wished herself unmar- 
ried. There is also a 
rumor that one of the 
recipients of the bacon 
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was a sailor who immediately after mar- 
riage left the church door for a voyage 
and returned just a year and a day from 
that time. But sceptics have been busy 
destroying ideals since the world began, 
and still people go on “marrying and 
ae “i 

giving in marriage. 

The summer of 1896 found twenty 
applicants for the historic “Flitch of 
Bacon” and as a result three homes 
hung the coveted bacon in sight of en- 
vious neighbors: Mr. and Mrs. Drury of 
Bliss Court, Oxford; Mrs. and Mr. John- 


——o 
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the centre sat a scarlet-gowned judge, 
whose wig was as voluminous and dig- 
nified as the occasion required. The 
opposing lawyers sat on either side of 
the ample platform eying each other as 
if the trial were for a criminal offence, 
and the reputation of each pleader at 
stake. 

From the central pole hung three fine 
flitches of bacon, brown and inviting to 
the sons of Britain. Each was gayly 
trimmed with rosettes of national colors. 
Coats of arms and flags completed the 





Taking the Oath, 1896. 


son of London, and Mr. and Mrs. Rook 
of Ainwell, Herts. 

In company with 5,000 persons, gath- 
ered from all the country round, we 
found ourselves in the causeway mead- 
ows of Great Dunmow, August 3, 1896. 
A large marquee had been placed for 
the trial. The platform was appointed 
like a court room. Seats were provided 
for the blushing maidens, who, six in 
number, made up their half of the jury, 
while behind them sat six beardless 
bachelors. This jury was according 
to the legal provision in the gift. In 


deceration. The clerk of the court ad- 
vanced from behind a curtain and os- 
tentatiously seated a meek and middle- 
aged couple in a double-seated chair. 
With an oyes! oyes! oyes! the pro- 
ceedings began. The counsel for the 
claimants employed the art of Shake- 
speare, and with a jolly, good-natured 
face, and fixed smile, said: “ New cus- 
toms, though they be never so ridicu- 
lous, nay, let them be unmanly, yet are 
followed.” Evidently he was an admirer 
of the logic of the great dramatist, for 
from the beginning to the end of his 
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The Priory, Little Dunmow 


plea, the argument was loaded with 
quotations from the bard of Avon. He 
argued that his clients came from Bliss 
Court, that even the neighbors testified 


as to the constancy of the &pplicants, a 
sure proof of worthiness. The opposing 
counsel wittily proved that all was not 
harmony in the Drury home. That 
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House and Grammar School, Little Dunmow. 
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Mr. Drury played upon the horn, prac- 
tised at home, and that the wife herself 
declared she was not musical. Ques- 
tioning Mr. Drury as to his disposi- 
tion he elicited the modest reply, that 
his disposition was ‘something between 
treacle and honey.” After a rapid ex- 
change of witty remarks by the lawyers 
the jury retired and brought in their 
verdict. Three times the learned de- 
fender of the flitch, who was a rising 
young brewer of 
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town that the custom originated. Even 
now in the walls of the parish church 
are hidden arches and stones hewn by 
the monks of early times. In the church, 


Humble it is, and meek, and very low, 
And speaks its purpose with,a single bell, 


stands the old carved chair where, in by- 
gone days, sat happy couples to receive 
the blessing and reward for a year and 

a day of happiness. 





the town, sought 
to “save his ba- 
con,” but three 
happy couples 
were awarded the 
coveted prize. 

A procession 
was then formed 
and the “lucky 
mates” were, 
placed in chairs 
borne by sturdy 
yeomen, and fol- 
lowed by the coun- 
sel, jury, and oth- 
ers. The trium- 
phant couples then 
dismounted at a 
platform raised in 
the open field, on 
which the three 
priory stones, his- 
torically connect- 
ed with the cere- 
mony, were placed, 
and as they knelt 
on these stones, 
the oath was read 
and acknowl- 
edged. 





In 1855 an indefatigable searcher af- 
ter material for historical novels be- 
thought himself of the Dunmow Flitch. 
Harrison Ainsworth lived in Essex and 
was interested in allits traditions. For 
many years the custom of flitch giving 
seemed forgotten, but when his book 
appeared, called ‘‘The Flitch of Bacon,” 
with it came a desire to revive the cus- 
tom. 

In the Middle Ages, the Augustinian 
canons lived at Little Dunmow, a neat 
but modest little hamiet two miles from 
Great Dunmow. It was in the smaller 


The Judge, 1896. 


Just as the old 
monks in the life 
of self-repression, 
and as an outlet 
for overflowing 
spirits, wrought 
grotesque figures 
in their stalls and 
cloisters, so from 
their keen outlook 
into the surround- 
ing world, grew 
that quaint obser- 
vation which origi- 
nated the cere- 
mony we have wit- 
nessed. Life to 
them was all quiet ; 
a joke and a laugh 
broke the monot- 
ony of the clois- 
ter. This institut- 
ed ceremony was 
outwardly a relig- 
ious one. When 
an attempt to re- 
establish it was 
made the clergy 
objected to it on 
moral grounds, 
fearing a vulgar 
exponent. The gentlemen of Great 
Dunmow, however, being jealous of 
their ancient custom and fearing its dis- 
association from their history, institut- 
ed the present village féte, which has no 
rival in all England or even in the world. 

When the Priory bell rings to worship 
even now it seems to measure out the 
eall, 





Come every happy married pair, 
And claim the Bacon for your share. 


These twin towns of Dunmow are not 
alone interesting because of the annual 
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custom, but abound in artistic and an- 
tiquarian material. In the heart of the 
greater town stands an old Court House, 
where history has been making for many 
years. Leading from it are two streets 
which make the sum and substance of 
the place. Ina centre stands an old inn 
whose latticed windows attract at once by 
their artistic quality. Out of them should 
look the beautiful face of Rose Wood- 
bury or Bab Bassingbourne of Ains- 
worth’s fiction, or the pale face of some 
anxious Flitch-seeker. The low-roofed 
houses, now decked with flags in honor 
of the féte day, are adorned with the 
same curious leaded lattice. Neatness 
is not wanting. The open space in the 
centre of the village recalls the provi- 
sion always made in English towns for 
beauty and recreation. On the placid 


pond a pair of swans silently move as if 
in peacefulness to symbolize that here 
domestic harmony extends even to the 


We did not find any 


beasts and birds. 
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lion or lamb lying down togetber, else 
we might have thought the millennium 
at hand. The numerous long, low-roofed 
inns were doing a busy trade, and booths 
along the road accommodated the way- 
farer to oysters, mussels, and refreshing 
beverages. The merry-go-round and 
the booths for toys were attractive to 
the children—in short it was a memor- 
able day, looked forward to by all as 
each Bank Holiday returns. Merrily 
turned the windmill over the field, in 
the centre of which, July 19, 1855, after 
years of neglect, the oath was admin- 
istered once more, in the presence of 
seven thousand people, the judge on 
that occasion being Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth himself. 

Not far from this field rises the an- 
cient tower of St. Mary’s Church, an- 
other pleasant feature of this richly en- 
dowed historic place, 


Ho! then for the Flitch of Bacon ! 











The Flitch of Bacon Inn, Little Dunmow. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SEAMEN AND SURFMEN 


AN IMPERATIVE NEED OF 
By Joanna 


LL over Great Britain the traveller 
A meets with little boxes soliciting 
contributions for the mainten- 
ance of the National Shipwreck Institu- 
tion (known as the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution, when first established 
in 1824), which numbers at present over 
three hundred boats. To an American 
it seems a curious fact that this splen- 
did institution, which, in one year (1869), 
with a force of only 200 boats, rescued 
the lives of 1,231 persons, should be de- 
pendent solely upon the voluntary con- 
tributions of beneficent individuals for 
its support, and that each year earnest 
appeals are made to the generosity of 
the general public for funds to carry on 
its noble work. Contrasting this state 
of affairs with the free gift of a Life-sav- 
ing Service which the United States 
Government presents to all who may 
need its assistance, the heart of every 
citizen of our country glows with just 
pride. 
In one respect, however, England 
holds supremacy in this matter. Her 


THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE 
R. Nicholls 


Majesty's government requires as a nec- 
essary qualification of officers of vessels 
that they shall carefully acquaint them- 
selves with the methods of rescue em- 
ployed by her coast-guard, so that in 
the event of shipwreck, her sailors may 
intelligently and promptly co-operate 
with the life-saving force on shore and 
facilitate their own deliverance. Aware 
that there exist, on the coast, stations 
supplied with means of aiding those 
who are unhappily cast ashore, it is 
natural to suppose that preparation 
would be made for possible emergencies 
from an instinctive regard for personal 
safety. On the contrary, the proverbial 
improvidence of sailors is verified by the 
tedious delays which attend the landing 
of crews from vessels involved in disas- 
ters. They are generally occasioned by 
an ignorance which, in some instances 
in the history of the service, has nearly 
proved fatal. 

The annual report of the United 
States Life-saving Service for 1896 
states that the number of disasters dur- 
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ing that year was 680, that the total 
number of persons involved was 5,202, 
and that of this number only twenty 
were drowned, which tends to prove that 
the loss of life from shipwreck has been 
reduced toaminimnum. Our benevolent 
government institution has become so 
perfect in its system and practical work- 
ing that it is only under the most disas- 
trous circumstances that an accident re- 
sults fatally ; and in these rare instances 
death is frequently the result of the in- 
ability of the ship’s company to co-oper- 
ate with those who seek to save them. 
For twenty-five years the “shot line” 
has been in constant use along our sea- 
board ; yet the crew on board a stranded 
vessel are sometimes puzzled concern- 
ing what is to be done with it after it 
reaches them, and are with difficulty 
made to understand that they are ex- 
pected to haul it aboard. The instruc- 
tions printed in both French and Eng- 
lish on the tally board, or tablet, which 
is sent out with the whip line and haw- 
ser, are explicit enough, but they are not 
always read, sometimes on account of 
darkness, sometimes because no one on 
board is familiar with either language. 
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The board itself has even been mistaken 
for a bit of drift-wood, and been thrown 
aside unread in the hour of terror and 
excitement. As a last resource, a surf- 
man has been sent over the line in the 
breeches buoy to make fast the hawser 
to the ship and put the apparatus in 
working order. 

In dealing with this trouble the Uni- 
ted States has followed the example 
of the rocket service of the Board of 
Trade in England, and has published, in 
the shape of a convenient pocket-book, 
a manual containing complete instruc- 
tions to seamen for co-operation with 
the station crews, and showing, by plain 
pictures, the manner of setting up the 
different parts of the apparatus. To 
this is added a list of life-saving stations 
and their location. The value of this 
device has been proved on several occa- 
sions where the captain of a ship in 
distress has stood, book in hand, and 
given directions from it as the opera- 
tions progressed. The evil has been 
only partially remedied, however, as 
there are many maritime nations de- 
pendent upon the good offices of the 
United States Life-saving Service in 











Steamship Gluckauf, Wrecked on Long 
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Wreck of the H. C. Higginson. 


emergencies of shipwreck, which know 
nothing of the distribution of this man- 
ual of information. 

Again, in spite of many warnings, 
lured by the comparatively smooth ap- 
pearance of the surf as viewed from sea- 
ward, sailors will obstinately persist in 
attempting to land in their own boats; 
whereas the surfmen can plainly see and 
know from experience that only a life- 
boat can ride the dangerous breakers 
which beat upon the shore. Statistics 
of wrecks show that more lives are lost 
within the scope of life-saving opera- 
tions through these attempts than from 
any other cause. 

A fact of considerable importance to 
seafaring men is the mistake of taking 
refuge in the mizzen-shrouds when 
driven aloft by the fury of the waves 
breaking across the deck of a wrecked 
vessel. A careful examination of the 


details of a number of nautical acci- 
dents, both in this country and abroad, 
shows that the mizzen-mast, in a large 
majority of cases, is the first to fall, and 
that all persons saved were taken from 
the foremast and forward part of the 
ship. This fact was sadly emphasized 
by the wreck of the British ship Jason, 
which stranded on the coast of Cape 
Cod, December 5, 1893. All day she 
had been watched by the life-saving 
crews of the different stations along her 
route, for the wind was from the north- 
east (a specially dangerous quarter at 
that locality) and the atmosphere was 
thick with moisture, which the rapidly 
falling temperature converted into sleet 
and snow. But the ship was seen to 
hold boldly on her course with an assur- 
ance that amounted to fatuity, and, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, to spread 
all the additional canvas that she could 
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bear and stand on to weather the treach- 
erous Cape. Although she displayed 
remarkable strength, it required no 
keenness of nautical experience to ap- 
preciate her peril in the face of the ap- 
proaching tempest and the shoreward 
heave of a tremendous sea. Telephone 
messages where exchanged between the 
keepers of life-saving stations, and prep- 
arations were made for united action 
when necessary, while successive patrols 
were sent out to bring in a swift 
report of the expected strand- 

ing. 

But if the captain of 
the Jason had 
been care- 

less in 

ap- 


7 


proach- 

ing so close 

to the shore, 

he was of good 

English grit, and 

strained every resource to 

redeem his error and take his 

ship safely into port. At seven 
o'clock, since no news had been re- 
ceived, the crew of the Pamet River 
life-saving station knew that the ship 
was still fighting her way, and began 
to believe that she might possibly suc- 
ceed in standing off, when a surfman 
bounded in, almost breathless, exclaim- 
ing, “Hopkins has just burned his sig- 
nal!” The blow had come suddenly to 
those on board the doomed vessel, for in 
spite of some misgivings, their first in- 
timation of immediate proximity to the 
shore was when they saw the break- 
ers and heard the captain cry, “ She has 
struck !” 

The order was shouted to clear away 
the boats, the captain himself aiding in 
this work, but the next instant the ves- 
sel, which lay with her starboard side 
to the waves, was lifted farther shore- 
ward by the vast mass of water which 
then fell crashing on board. Most of 
the sailors fled instantly to the mizzen- 
shrouds ; a few, more daring or desper- 
ate, struggled to clear the boats, till 
another run of towering breakers about 
to leap on the deck compelled them to 
join their mates in the rigging. At 
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this awful moment the red glare of the 
patrolman’s signal gleamed through the 
darkness, conveying the message that 
their distress was known on shore, and 
a cheer broke forth from the shipwrecked 
men. But their transient hope was des- 
tined to be extinguished ; for ten min- 
utes later, the great iron hull parted 
amidships with a loud noise, and the 
main-mast toppled over, carrying with 
it the mizzen-topmast and its living 
burden. The entire ship’s company, 
after a few ineffectual clutches to hold 
on, were washed overboard together. 
The sole survivor of this catastrophe was 
dashed prostrate on the beach with just 
enough strength and consciousness left 
to cling to a bale of jute. When found 
he was in a half-crazed condi- 

tion, almost destitute 

of clothing, 


Man Coming 

Ashore by Means of 
Breeches-buoy Over Three 
Hundred Feet of Water 

at Galveston Sta- 

tion, Texas. 


badly in 

need of the 

friendly care so lib- 

erally bestowed by the 

kind - hearted surfmen. 
“The bravest are the tenderest ” 
always. 

In view of the terrible catastrophe, 
the sixteen life savers on the beach were 
utterly powerless. The fury of the surf 
was so overwhelming that it was impos- 
sible to launch a boat. The Lyle gun 
was aimed in the direction of the wreck, 
which could be discerned only as a 
black spot a little darker than the sur- 
rounding gloom. The shot was fired 
and the line fell across the hulk and 
lodged somewhere, but no welcome sign 
of pull or manipulation on the offshore 
end of the rope could be detected, and 
after waiting a considerable time, the 
surfmen hauled hard upon the rope un- 
til it parted. The gale meanwhile blew 
with such terrific force that the pol- 
ished glass lantern on the beach-appa- 
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ratus cart was converted into a good 
specimen of ground-glass by the inces- 
sant beating of the wind-driven sand 
against its surface. But the life-savers 
were loath to quit the scene of disas- 
ter. <A faithful watch was maintained 
throughout the night, despite the biting 
cold, and red signals were discharged at 
intervals to attract the attention of any 
poor fellows who might be washed 
ashore alive. When morning broke, the 
forward and after parts of the dismem- 
bered hull were discovered some forty 
yards apart. The foremast with most 
of the forerigging was still in place and 
remained standing for several days, 
while not a remnant of either of the two 
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others was to be seen. Had the crew 
of the Jason made the prudent choice of 
this mast, they would probably have out- 
lived the disaster, for the life-line did 
its duty soon after the vessel struck. 
But owing to their unhappy mistake, 
the bodies of twenty sailors were washed 
ashore in the course of the next few 
days. 

Each year large appropriations are 
made by Congress to maintain the Life- 
saving Service; but in order that its 
work may be fully appreciated it is nec- 
essary that the crews of all vessels 


should study to bring about a better 
understanding and co-operation be- 
tween seamen and surfmen. 





Steamship Miranda 


Stranded at Point Judith, R. |., June 20, 


1886. 
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HEN the subject of stringed 

instruments, and more espe- 

cially the mandolin, is intro- 
duced for conversation and discussion, 
it is likely that the tryo will give little 
heed to the ideas advanced by the en- 
thusiast, and the subject will be dis- 
missed with a few casual incorrect re- 
marks concerning the same. Should a 
little examination or investigation be 
begun, however, it will be found that 
the later stringed instruments have an 
interest and charm and possess a cer- 
tain fascination which cannot be denied 
or wholly explained. Of these instru- 
ments the mandolin undoubtedly ranks 
as the first and foremost, not only be- 
cause it is the most difficult to learn to 
play well, but also because of the many 
natural advantages which it possesses 
over its sister instruments. From its 
very origin and nature the mandolin 
certainly stands pre-eminently as the 
instrument of its class. An analysis 
of this fact discloses certain cireum- 
stances which commend that instrument 
for general use. Among the points of 
advantage which can be claimed for the 
mandolin are its particular adaptability 
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to all occasions whether in-door or out, 
its beautiful proportions and elegant 
shape, which, when combined with its 
pure, sweet, and mellow tone, and the 
general character of the music which it 
is capable of producing, unquestionably 
recommends it to general as well as 
particular use and interest. Then, too, 
being the evolution or product of 
principles which are so ancient, and 
grounded, as they are, in the history of 
the music-loving and developing races, 
the mandolin can be said to have at- 
tained its almost full perfection and 
grace, while the possession of one of 
these dainty instruments and mastery 
of same, certainly give unbounded satis- 
faction and pleasure. 

In order to obtain the best results 
from the mandolin and feelsure that one 
has thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated bis instrument, it will be neces- 
sary to know several points which may 
not suggest themselves at once to the 
novice. A full acquaintance with the 
possibilities and special features and 
characteristics of the mandolin, and a 
knowledge of the methods and means 
best adapted to a thorough mastery of 
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the instrument, are a paramourt neces- 
sity. It is, therefore, the aim of this 
article to assist, if possible, the student 
of the mandolin to a better comprehen- 
sion of the primary principles upon 
which the mandolin of to-day is 
founded ; and also of some of the later 
additional features which so greatly 
enhance its utility. 

To the aspirant the first point neces- 
sary is some unmistaken inclination or 
special adaptability, which, combined 
with proper training, will insure dis- 
tinction in this particular line of study. 
Although many people with continued 
practice may learn to “tinkle” the 
mandolin, yet for the attainment of 
any higher results, special aptitude or 
talent is a fundamental requisite ; for 
without doubt, we are thoroughly con- 
vinced that musicians are born, notmade. 
It is, of course, impossible to gain any 
distinction in this line simply by means 
of the “capital” acquired from nature ; 
talent can only be utilized and brought 
to its fullest development and beauty 
by a conscientious adherence to the 
fundamental principles or laws govern- 
ing success in any vocation, viz. : appli- 
cation continued and persistent, undi- 
vided time and attention, and love for 
one’s work. I believe that this last 
law is the true secret of success in any 
line! When, therefore, it has been un- 
questionably evidenced that the appli- 
cant has some inclination and a true 
desire to understand the art of man- 
dolin playing, with its attendant respon- 
sibilities and benefits, then I would 
suggest for his careful consideration 
and thoughtful mental digestion the 
following supplemental ideas or prin- 
ciples, which I feel confident will be of 
service : 

First: A careful physical preparation ; 
by this we mean the training of the 
hands and fingers (particularly the fin- 
gers of the Jeft hand), the developing of 
all the muscles and tendons therein, so 
that a complete control is had of these 
“unruly members.” As an illustration 
of the idea in this direction I offer the 
following as a test of the control of the 
fingers of the hands: Place the hands 
with palms facing in a horizontal posi- 
tion, with the respective fingers directly 
opposite each other and with the second 
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fingers kept well together and turned 
down between the palms. Now try to 
separate the third fingers, which should 
touch each other at the tips. The 
second fingers should be kept firmly 
together from the second joint to the 
tips. Until after long practice and con- 
tinued efforts, this little trial will prove 
utterly fruitless. It is, however, an ex- 
cellent method of producing suppleness 
and digital dexterity, as it gives perfect 
and complete control over the fingers, 
which is so entirely necessary to insure 
success as a mandolinist. Another good 
way of “mastering ” the fingers is to try 
to separate them ; now putting the first 
and second together, apart from the 
third and fourth; now the first alone 
and apart from the other three which 
should be held firmly together. This, 
of course, is to be done without touch- 
ing the fingers with the other hand. It 
is not my intention to endeavor to es- 
tablish a system of exercises in opposi- 
tion to the famous Delsarte, but unless 
the fingers are often exercised, bent, 
wriggled, and turned, in fact put into 
every possible position, it will be difti- 
cult to become a good mandolinist, for 
this is the very foundation, technically, 
of the present system of mandolin 
playing. 

Again, among the necessities to the 
aspirant for a mandolinist’s honors are: 

Second : Exactness and quick action ; 
clearness and brilliancy in the rendition 
of intricate passages and high notes ; 
an exact understanding of the use and 
benefit of the positions ; a comprehen- 
sive knowledge and capability of sound- 
ing the various major, minor, diminished 
and augmented chords; a thorough 
understanding and full command of the 
triads, together with all the different 
intervals, viz.: prime or unison, aug- 
mented prime, minor second, major 
second, augmented second, minor third, 
major third, perfect fourth, augmented 
fourth, diminished fifth, perfect fifth, 
augmented fifth, minor sixth, major 
sixth, augmented sixth, minor seventh, 
major seventh, diminished octave, and 
octave, in the most important keys, to 
wit: C, G, D, A, F, By, Ap, Ey ; inter- 
pretation with feeling and expression ; 
besides, of course, a perfect knowledge 
of the scales, whether major, minor, or 
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chromatic. In addition to the above 
he must become accustomed to play- 
ing under every and all circumstances, 
whether alone in the privacy of his own 
home or in public as a soloist ; whether 
playing in connection with one or two 
other instruments, or with a full club 
or mandolin orchestra; whether as a 
“second” player, “first,” or leader and 
director. Under all the various con- 
ditions he must learn to sustain his 
part perfectly, if he desires to become 
proficient in all departments of his art. 
Above all he must learn to tune his in- 
strument quickly and well, and be able 
to do this not only when alone or when 
all is quiet, but . 

also when in com- 
pany with a full 
club and when all 
is discord and 
confusion— no 
matter what the 
conditions, he 
must be capable 
of tuning his in- 
strument without 
delay. These 
points can only be 
mastered by con- 
tinued applica- 
tion and regular 
practicings. A 
control of the fin- 
gers will enable 
quick action and 
produce clearness 
and brilliancy in 
the rendition of intricate passages and 
high notes. The use of the positions 
will also greatly facilitate the diffi- 
cult passages and high notes, while 
a knowledge of their office is most es- 
sential. The scales must be learned 
not only in the first position but also 
in all the other six positions; they 
must also be learned each on the dif- 
ferent strings, since it is sometimes re- 
quired to render a particular passage 
entirely upon one string. If, however, 
the performer does not know where the 
notes are, he cannot, of course, play the 
piece of music as intended by the au- 
thor, which will invariably detract from 
the impression of the same. The feat- 
ure of mandolin playing which adds 
most to the general effect is the correct 


Mandola, or Great Mandolin. 
Courtesy of the John Church Company. 
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and skilful introduction of the chords 
in all positions. A mandolin player 
who has not entire command of the 
chords is hardly entitled to being called 
a mandolinist. Mandolin music di- 
vested of the chords is certainly thin 
and unattractive, but when the player 
thoroughly understands this part of his 
art, how different the effect ! 

Third. To acquire ease in playing, 
especially when on the stage or in pub- 
lic, which requires, besides a full com- 
pliance with all the above regulations, 
a certain amount of composure which 
can only be gained by continued ap- 
pearances before the ‘‘foot-lights.” Per- 
sonalities are soon 
discovered and 
commented upon 
by the critical 
audiences. There- 
fore the mando- 
linist should 
strive to conduct 
himself with strict 
propriety when 
catering to the 
tastes of the pub- 
lic. Learn to keep 
the eyes off the 
instrument ; it 
may occasionally 
be allowed that 
attention be di- 
rected to the fin- 
ger-board, but the 
necessity seldom 
arises ; the atten- 
tion should Se given the audience, but as 
a whole, not to individuals. The player 
should endeavor to assume an easy bear- 
ing and appear perfectly at home upon 
the platform, but to assume an insolent 
or “I know it all” air is most unbecom- 
ing and ridiculous. The mandolinist 
should never forget, no matter where he 
plays, that there may be some one in his 
audience who is quite as capable of per- 
forming his part as he is himself, and 
actions of this kind will soon excite se- 
vere criticism, and endanger artistic 
success. 

No rules to enable one to avoid 
“stage fright” can be given. It is, 
however, best to keep one’s thoughts 
entirely away from himself and his work 
until the time for one’s appearance ar- 
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rives, when all attention should be cen- 
tred upon his intended selection, what- 
ever the same may be. 

Fourth. As to the selection and rendi- 
tion of music : Care should be taken to 
choose music suited to the requirements 
of the occasion. The musical tastes of 
the public should be carefully studied, 
and, in order to insure success, indulged 
accordingly. Sometimes it may be nec- 
essary to interpret classic music entire- 
ly, in which event the mandolinist is 
afforded opportunity of exercising his 
highest artistic sensibilities and dis- 
playing all the feeling, depth, and gran- 
deur in his make-up. Again, the tastes 
of the audience may not be cultivated 
so highly yet music of a high class may 
be demanded and played to good ad- 
vantage. At such times characteristic 
pieces, waltzes, marches, gavottes, etc., 
may be effectively introduced ; the for- 
mer rarely fail to meet with a cordial 
reception. Occasionally it will be the 


duty of the mandolinist to render mainly 
popular music ; if so, nothing but the 


Pandura, or Neopolitan Greater Mandolin. 


Courtesy of Jér$me Thibouville-Lamy & Co. 
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very latest and most sprightly successes 
of the day should be played. I would 
suggest, however, that the programme 
be mixed, and a varied repertory given. 

Under no circumstances are notes to 
be allowed on the stage. I make this 
assertion most emphatically. To my 
mind nothing detracts so much from the 
general appearance, especially of a club 
or orchestra, as the use of music in 
public. The selections should be thor- 
oughly learned and then memorized 
until the performer or performers are 
perfectly familiar with the same. 

Fifth. That the mandolin is prima- 
rily a solo instrument, and, I think, is 
heard to better advantage as such with 
guitar or piano accompaniment than 
under any other circumstances. When 
a greater volume is desired, as for out- 
door playing, then, of course, the other 
stringed instruments of its class, to- 
gether with the flute, may be effectively 
added. Before ensemble playing is at- 
tempted in public, however, the various 
members of the club or orchestra should 
be thoroughly conversant with one an- 
other’s little peculiarities and failings, 
for such always exist, in order to in- 
sure a perfect tempo. 

Sixth. How to distinguish a good 
instrument. In this connection all the 
experience, judgment, and discretion of 
the mandolinist must be brought to 
bear upon the instrument proffered as 
a sample. I would remind my read- 
ers that many poor instruments are well 
finished, and for that reason one would 
be apt to imagine they possessed a good 
tone, whereas they may be worth noth- 
ing musically, while a high grade man- 
dolin can only be detected at a glance 
after some experience. A good mando- 
lin, besides being well made and grace- 
ful, may be known by the following 
qualities : 

1. A perfectly true finger - board, 
which may be thoroughly tested by first 
putting the instrument in perfect tune 
and then sounding octaves. ehords, 
prime intervals, etc., in all positions. 

2. Low nut (the small cross-bar at 
base of head-piece) usually made of 
bone or other hard substance. 

3. Comparatively low bridge (the 
string support across face or top) which 
is generally of solid ebony, or ebony 
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Manjeaurine, or Mandolin-Banjo. 


Courtesy of Lyon & Healy. 


faced with ivory or bone. A low bridge 
insures an easy manipulation of the 
strings on the finger-board. 

4. A perfect working machine-head, 
which in the very best instruments is of 
hardest steel and covered by a nickel, 
silver, or gold plate. 

5. Small, well proportioned and ac- 
curately fitting automatic tail-piece, on 
which is provided a peg or post for 
each and every string. The many de- 
vices for adjustable tail-pieces, and 
“sleeve-protectors,” whether of steel, 
tortoise-shell, or what-not, are not rec- 
ommended. 

6. Tortoise-celluloid guard-plate. 

7, Ebony or pearl finger-board, pro- 
vided with position dots, placed on the 
proper frets, which for advanced work 
are the first, third, fifth, seventh, tenth, 
twelfth, fifteenth, and seventeenth. For 
beginners the first, third, fifteenth, and 
seventeenth are not necessary. 

8. (The final test.) An instrument 
which will hold “concert pitch” and 
possess a full, round, sweet, and mellow 
tone. 

Many cheap instruments sound well 
enough when pitched very low, but 
when tuned to high or concert pitch 
they have, practically speaking, no tone 
at all; indeed, many of them, from their 
imperfect mode of construction, will 
not admit of being strung up to concert 
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pitch. Such an instrument for any- 
thing like even moderately artistic re- 
quirements, would be utterly useless. 
Tune your instrument to concert pitch, 
and then, if it retains its pure, round 
tones, all things being equal, you may 
safely consider that your mandolin is 
all right. 

Seventh. Of the care of the mando- 
lin: Having purchased a good instru- 
ment, the next thought is in reference 
to its care. Like other stringed instru- 
ments, the mandolin is particularly sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric and climatic 
influences ; and to insure against dam- 
ages of this kind, careful attention must 
be bestowed upon his treasure by the 
owner. Heat and cold, dampness and 
dryness, are all enemies of the mando- 
lin, which must be guarded against 
always. They not only injure the ap- 
pearance of the instrument, by causing 
it to crack and warp, but also affect the 
tone. It is absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, to avert these threatening disasters 
if possible. To do this a good heavy 
case is a necessity, especially if any trav- 
elling isdone. One made of sole-leath- 
er, hand stitched, with stout fastenings, 
is advised as best under all conditions, 
since it is most durable, and offers the 


Mandore, or Mandolin-Guitar. 


Courtesy of the John Church Company. 
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Bandurria, or Spanish Mandolin. 


Courtesy of Lyon & Healy. 


best protection from knocks and rough 
handling. Cases of this kind may be 
secured from any music dealer, and 
are furnished in black and russet leath- 
er, so that individual taste as to color 
may be easily suited. Many manufact- 
urers furnish at least their highest 
grade instruments with a cloth bag, 
which will serve very well as a first 
covering, and help to exclude dampness. 

After one has attained a thorough 
knowledge and mastery of the mando- 
lin, he may profitably take up one or two 
of its derivatives or accessories, for like 
the violin, the mandolin has also such a 
cluster of sister instruments. Most of 
these are of rather recent origin; the 
selection of any one of them, however, 
will insure to the student a pleasant 
and profitable diversion. Each of these 
instruments has its special characteris- 
tics which recommend it. Chief among 
these instruments are the mandola, the 
pandura, the manjeaurine, the bandora, 
the mandore, and the bandurria. 

The mandola is a large or great man- 
dolin, the open strings of which are 
tuned a fifth lower than those of the 
mandolin, i.e, to the notes C, G, D, 
and A ; otherwise it is the same as the 
mandolin. Its chief use is as a support 
or second to the mandolin. ; 

The pandura, or Neapolitan greater 





mandolin (as the name indicates) is a 
still larger instrument than the man- 
dola, and is used as a bass in mando- 
lin clubs and orchestras. It is, how- 
ever, very seldom heard beyond the 
shores of sunny Italy. This instrument 
is played with a quill, the others all 
being played with a plectrum or pick 
made of tortoise-shell or bone. 

The manjeaurine, or mandolin-banjo, 
is a combination instrument, lately in- 
vented and manufactured in the United 
States, and bids fair to become very 
popular at no distant date. It appears 
to the uninitiated as a banjeaurine minus 
the short E string, but it is fretted, 
strung, and played similar to the man- 
dolin. As a solo instrument it is un- 
rivalled for strength and purity of tone. 
It sounds well also in club work. 

The mandore, or mandolin-guitar, is 
also a combination instrument which 
has lately appeared in this country. It 
is in appearance a small, short-necked 
guitar, fretted, strung, and played with 
a plectrum, similar to the mandolin. 
Its tone is much softer than that of the 
manjeaurine, though not so clear as that 
of the mandolin. 


Bandora, or Portuguese Guitar. 
Courtesy of August Pollmann. 
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The Artist’s Mandolin. 


Courtesy of Lyon & Healy, 


The bandurria, or Spanish mandolin, 
is of rather ancient origin, and most re- 
sembles a very short, stumpy guitar, 
with a short, wide neck, the finger- 
board of which contains but twelve 
frets, and over which run twelve strings, 
divided into six pairs, the two strings 
of each pair being tuned in unison a 
fourth apart. Half of the strings are 
gut, and half floss wound with metal. 
The bandurria is an ideal solo instru- 
ment, but sounds remarkably well, also, 
when used in concerted numbers. 

The bandora, or Portuguese guitar, 
is most similar, both in proportions and 
characteristics, to the bandurria, in that 
it has six double strings; the strings, 


however, are of metal, and are tuned to 
fifths, and the finger-board contains 
seventeen frets, as on the mandolin. 
The bandora has a loud volume of tone, 
and as a specialty instrument, or on the 
leads in a mandolin club, it can be used 
rather effectively, though it is almost 
as difficult to learn to play well as the 
bandurria. 

To anyone contemplating taking up 
the mandolin, whether for mere recrea- 
tion, or with the idea of eventually ac- 
complishing something further, either 
in the concert hall or elsewhere, I 
offer the above suggestions in the hope 
that they may serve some practical pur- 
pose. 


SERMONETTES 


By Criticus 


NEW Woman demanded Perfect 
Equality with Man in All Things. 
But a Man failed to give her his 
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Seat in a Street Car; Whereupon she 
Proceeded to call him a Horrid Thing 
and refused to Admit that he was her 
Equal.—Some things are nicer Wanted 
than Possessed; and Privileges are 
often preferable to Rights. 


A certain Fool, desiring to appear, 


Wise, but not caring to Study and 
Labor, took Money and_ therewith 
bought Himself a Newspaper. He 
could not Edit the Paper; but, by 
putting his Name upon it in Very Large 
Letters, and by looking very Sedate 
and Owlish, he made People Think that 


he Did the Work which Other Men 
were Doing.—Thus we perceive that a 
Man may Pose with the Solemnity of 
an Ass, and for a time we think him 
Great. 


A Proud Father, who was also a Suc- 
cessful Cheesemonger, had a Stupid 
Son. ‘My Son,” said he, “shall be a 
Great Poet.” So he Spent all That he 
Had, to buy an Education for the Boy, 
and, when he came out of College, gave 
him Pens, Ink and Paper, that he 
might become a Great Poet.—It may | 
be Possible, Theoretically, “to make a 
Silk Purse out of a Sow’s Ear ;” but, 
in the Case of the Successful Cheese- 
monger it, Practically, was Not. 
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OF DAVID * 


By Carrie Hunt Latta 


T cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs; 
But, in embalméd darkness guess each sweet, 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild. 


PART I 


was situated in the centre of 
Clarendon County. There were 
no more fertile lands in the State than 
those which were owned by these hon- 
est, earnest Friends. The land was 


| Quaker settlement of Eden 


level, except that near the centre of the 
settlement there was a gentle rise; 
where the church with its graveyard 
and the school-house were; while, as 
far as the eye could reach in every di- 
rection, lay the beautiful farms with 
green fields and meadows, stretches of 


woodland, comfortable homes and great 
barns filled to overflowing. 

Not a great way from the church two 
of the farms joined. The farm-houses, 
less than a mile apart, were much alike, 
each being painted white and having a 
wide, comfortable porch in front. In 
each yard there were pine-trees on 
either side of the walk. There were 
great clumps of bushes in each yard, 
and each had its whitewashed grape 
arbors and bee-hives, while the fences 
near the houses were almost glistening 
in their whiteness now with their usual 
spring-time coat of lime. 

These farms were owned by two men 
who had always been friends, had grown 
up together on these same farms, mar- 
ried girls in the Quaker settlement, and 
lived peacefully. Thomas Weldon and 
his pale, brown-eyed wife Melissa lived 
on one farm, and Jonathan Brenham 
and his plump, wavy-haired wife, Alme- 
da, on the other. Almost inseparable, 
. these four, faithful, praying Friends, 
confided in each other every joy and 
sorrow. 

Early one morning, when the snow- 
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drops, tulips, and hyacinths were show- 
ing their first, sweet blossoms arid the 
buds on the maple-trees were ready 
to burst open, Thomas Weldon came 
out at the back door of his house. 
There were marks of tears on his face. 
He walked unsteadily to the barnyard 
gate. He tried to open it, but for once 
in his life the old gate was too much 
for him. He leaned against it and hid 
his face in his arms while his strong 
body shook with sobs. After awhile 
he knelt down close to the gate and 
prayed aloud. 

“QO Lord, Thou who art good to all 
Thy people, I thank Thee that Thou 
hast spared my dear wife’s life and hast 
brought her safely out of the shadow 
which I have so greatly feared. But 
oh, God, Thou hast indeed sent a great 
punishment upon me. Upon me, Lord, 
and not on my good wife—she has no 
sins. But the grief, my Father, the 
sorrow, she will have to bear that also. 
Help us both, I pray thee.” 

He wiped away his tears and slowly 
returned to the house. Almeda Bren- 
ham, Jonathan’s wife, met him at the 
door. She put her hand out and said, 


‘in a trembling voice : 


“Cheer up, Thomas. Dry thy eyes 
and go, with the Lord’s help, and speak 
words of consolation to thy wife. Re- 
member that her grief is as burdensome 
as thine and that her strength is far 
spent while thine is great.” 

He pressed her hand and went into 
the room where his white-faced wife lay 
staring vacantly at the ceiling. At her 
side lay the tiny bit of humanity which 
was causing such sorrow in the Weldon 
family. 

A little later 


Jonathan Brenham 


* Copyright, 1897, by Carrie Hunt Latta. 
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came. He went to the barn and fed 
the stock, which was growing impatient. 
The hired hand was milking, but he 
stopped and looked up when Jonathan 
came in. 

“I’m mighty late with the work this 
mornin’, Jonathan. I can’t get along 
very well when I have it all to do. Sad 
time for Thomas and Melissy, aint it? 
We're all 

But the sentence was never finished, 
as Thomas himself entered the shed. 
His eyes were still very red and his lips 
trembled. He took Jonathan’s out- 
stretched hand and stood quietly for a 
moment. 

“Will thee walk a little way with me, 
Jonathan? I can tell by the look on 
thy face that thee does not yet know of 
our great trouble. The Lord is help- 
ing me, but I cannot as yet bear it 
quietly, and as I have said, I can talk to 
thee better if we are walking.” 

As they entered a meadow Jonathan 
looked at his friend anxiously. 

“Melissa and the child are doing 
well, are they not? When I left at four 
this morning they were both doing as 
well as any of us could expect. Be 
patient, friend; Melissa will soon be 
strong again.” 

Thomas shook his head. 

“An hour after thee left, Jonathan, 
thy wife called me to her and whispered 
something that almost broke her heart 
to tell me and something which almost 
crushed my soul within me. She told 
me that the child is blind. I looked 
and the dark eyes are sightless. The 
doctor says it is true, and that there is 
no hope. By our looks Melissa knew 
that there was something wrong with the 
child, and, when we told her, her grief 
was terrible. She has shed no tears, 
she has spoken no word of complaint. 
She does not hear me when I speak, or 
see me when I go near her. Oh, my 
friend, she will never be strong again. 
My poor, dear wife! Why has the Lord 
so punished us, so punished Melissa 
who has so earnestly kept the faith?” 

Jonathan could say nothing. The 
tears gathered in his eyes and ran down 
his cheeks. He clasped his friend’s 
hand and they stood together. Then 
Jonathan laid his hand on Thomas’s 
shoulder and said, gently : 
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“ The first thing for thee to do, my 
suffering friend, is to try to bring Me- 
lissa, thy wife, back to health. I pity 
thee, God knows how I pity thee. A 
blind son! Ah, to go through life so! 
I will pray for thee, Thomas, every 
day will I pray that the Father will 
help Melissa and thee to bear the bur- 
den He has seen fit to place upon thy 
shoulders.’ 

Thomas Weldon was right. His wife 
was never strong again. ‘She was final- 
ly well enough to “walk from room to 
room, but that was all. When she went 
to meeting she leaned on her hus- 
band’s arm to and from the carriage. 
Her strength had left her. Her once 
brown hair was gray, and there were 
lines of care about her patient mouth. 

Her child grew, and was strong. His 
parents named him David. 


Two years later, when June roses were 
in their beauty, Jonathan Brenham 
came to the Weldon house. Thomas 
answered his knock, and Jonathan mo- 
tioned him to step outside the door. 
When he went into the house again, he 
said to his wife : 

“The Lord has seen fit to send Jona- 
than and Almeda a daughter, wife.” 

Melissa’s pale face flushed. 

“A daughter? And is she well and 
strong? And, Thomas, can—can she 
see?” she whispered. 

“Yes, wife, the child is not blind,” he 
answered, gently. 

“Thank God,” Melissa said, in a low 
tone, as she turned to her son, who sat 
near her. His large, dark eyes, so like 
her own, were turned toward her ; but, 
although they looked perfect, he could 
see nothing. He smiled, held out his 
hands to her, and said, in his childish 
way, “No cry, Mother.” 

She took him in her arms, and held 
him close. She smoothed the brown 
curls from his forehead, and resolved 
that he should, as near as it was in her 
power, be all that he might have been 
if he had not been blind. 

The rosy, flaxen-haired daughter of 
Jonathan and Almeda Brenham was 
named Miriam. There was nothing 
wrong with her bright eyes, which were 
as blue as the June sky above her on 
the morning she first saw the light. 
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There were dimples in her plump cheeks, 
and Rebecca Bixby, the “help,” declared 
that she could “see the child grow.” 

As the children grew older, they 
played together constantly. People 
watched for them, the slender blind 
boy and the merry girl, who had not, 
as yet, realized the sadness of her play- 
mate’s fate. 

David’s mother watched them, and 
was thankful that the child Miriam was 
of such happy temperament. But, no 
matter how happy David seemed, the 
look of weariness never left his mother’s 
face. She could close her eyes and 
place her hands over her ears, but al- 
ways she could see her son holding out 
his hands and hear his voice saying : 

“ Will thee lead me, Miriam ?” 

The children wandered over the farms 
from early morn till dusk, coming home 
tired and happy, gathering wild flow- 
ers, which David felt all over tenderly, 
to learn their shapes. By and by, he 
learned from Miriam the names of them. 
She would gather violets, and place 
them in his hands, saying, as she did so: 

“These are violets, David, violets. 
They are blue, like the sky; thee re- 
members that we have told thee that 
Thee 


the .sky is blue, does thee not? 
can always remember the violets, for 


they smell so sweet. They are modest 
and timid, and I can always find the 
most beautiful ones hidden away under 
the leaves. And this little white flower 
is the sweet anemone. Thee can re- 
member it by the leaves. They grow 
close to logs and stumps, as though 
they were afraid to grow just anywhere, 
as the brave spring-beauty does. Maybe 
they are afraid that someone will step on 
them; but we will not, will we, David? 
I will lead thee so that thee will step on 
none of the flowers. They are very 
much like human beings, very much. 
They lift their little faces to the sun, 
and seem to enjoy living; but, if we 
take them away from their homes, and 
from the other flowers, they soon droop 
and die.” 

* And who can blame them, Miriam ? 
If we were taken from our homes and 
each other, would we not soon die, 
also? I could not live far from thee, 
I am sure.” 


“T am sure we would. If thee and 
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me were separated, I would hide myself 
away, as the violets do, for I could not 
be happy without thee.” 

The birds, calling and singing in the 
trees, became their friends ; and, after 
a time, David learned to call each of 
them by name when he heard their 
sweet notes. No teacher could have 
taken more pains with his pupils than 
Miriam did with her blind friend. 

When she grew old enough to go to 
the white schoolhouse on the hill, 
David begged to go with her, and was 
finally allowed to do so. He heard the 
children recite, and learned quite fast. 
The teacher’s heart was touched, and 
she did all that she could for him. 
She finally visited his parents, and told 
them of wonderful books, which were 
printed with raised letters, so that blind 
people could learn to read by the sense 
of touch. When David received these 
books, he learned fast indeed. His 
memory was excellent. 

As the years passed by, and Miriam 
finished the course at the little school, 
then a fair, healthy girl of sixteen, Jona- 
than and Almeda wondered whether they 
ought to educate her further or not. 
In the meantime, through the summer 
months, she was not idle. Through the 
forenoons, she kept her sleeves pushed 
up from her plump wrists, and wore 
great aprons over her dresses, for she 
was learning, under Rebecca, the help, 
to cook. Of afternoons, she sat in the 
cool sitting-room with her mother, who 
was teaching her to sew. Sometimes, 
when everything went wrong, Miriam’s 
eyes would flash and her cheeks redden, 
and David, who often sat near, would 
hear her sob and say : 

“Oh, mother, I will never learn to 
sew, never. Let us go into the sun- 
shine.” 

Then David would comfort her ; and, 
as the evening grew cool, she would 
take him home, leading him’ by the 
hand, that he might not stumble. And 
often she would say, softly : 

“Oh, David, if thee could see the 
sunset this evening! Itis so glorious! 
The sky is so blue, and the clouds are 
all gold and rose-color. I fancy—it is 
not wrong to fancy, is it, David?” 

“Not wrong for thee, Miriam.” 

“Then, I fancy that the sunset glow 
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is much like heaven, and that the Lord 
lets us have a glimpse of it, to make us 
more anxious to lead pure lives, so that 
we can go there some day. Does thee 
think so, David ?” 

“Tt may be, Miriam,” he would an- 
swer; but there was a sadness in his 
voice, and Miriam would stop suddenly 
and, placing her hand on his arm, would 
say : 

“Never mind, David; do not be sad 
because thee cannot see it. The beau- 
ty does not last long. Now, while Iam 
speaking, the glow is fading, and the 
clouds that were golden but a moment 
ago, look -dark.” 

Sometimes this would cheer him, but 
often he rebelled in bitter tones. 

“Oh, Miriam, why am I blind? Think 
what I might do if I could see! But as 
it is my life will be a failure, a miserable 
failure. But tell me again about the 
sky, the sunshine.” 

And her eyes would brighten, and she 
would answer: 

“Oh, the sky is so great, so blue, so 
wonderful! I cannot tell thee how 
beautiful.” 

«Thy eyes are blue, too, Miriam. I 
have heard my mother say that they 
are blue, blue as the sky. And that 
they have God’s. sunlight shining in 
them. IfI could but see them. And 
the sunshine, Miriam ?” 

“Thee can feel the sunshine, thyself, 
David. It is golden and bright and oh, 
so warm. Thee knows how it warms 
thy heart and soul without me telling 
thee. I could not live without it.” 

The young girl would spread her 
arms wide and throw her head back 
until her braids of yellow hair fell far 
below her waist. She would close her 
eyes and let the sun shine full in her 
face. She sighed from pure content- 
ment. 

“Ts thee sad, Miriam?” David would 
ask, hearing the sigh. 

“Sad? Oh, David, not sad, but so 
happy. It seems that the sunshine and 
the sky, the trees, flowers, birds, even the 
little brook which flows through thy 
father’s south meadow, were all made 
for me. I love them all so much. God 
is very good to me, very good, except that 
he made thee blind. ‘Sometimes I ask 
Him in my prayers why He did so and— 
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but, David, does thee remember how 
warm the sun shone last First Day 
when we went to meeting ?” 

“T remember.” 

“ Well, in meeting I was praying and 
thanking the Lord for his kindness 
when I remembered thee, and I said, 
‘Lord, I do not love Thee as much as 
I would have loved Thee if Thee had 
not made David blind.’ And a cloud 
came over the bright sun, and when we 
came out of the meeting-house it was 
raining. The birds were all silent, and 
even the little stream rushed along past 
me as though it were angry with me. 
And, I suppose,” the girl went on, 
softly, “that the Father was showing 
displeasure. I told mother of it, and 
she is praying for me, but I am afraid 
that it is doing little good, dear David, 
because I still feel the same way about 
loving Him. I hope that thee will pray 
for me, too.” 

David shook his head. 

“T fear that. I have the same feeling, 
Miriam,” he aaswered, sadly. 

When David learned that Jonathan 
and Almeda were thinking of sending 
Miriam away to school he grew very 
sad. They had always been playmates, 
and he felt that he could not think of 
having her taken from him. He talked 
with his mother about it, and she talked 
with Almeda. Both. women felt sorry 
indeed for David, but they knew that 
they would be doing Miriam an injus- 
tice if they kept her from school. But 
the matter decided itself in a way that 
was satisfactory to all of them. The 
Friend who had been teaching at the 
Eden school-house for so many years, 
asked to be relieved, and a new teacher 
was selected. 

His name was Ephraim Saxon. He 
was a tall, bony, unattractive man who 
wore his hair long and hanging straight 
and smooth almost to his shoulders. He 
was a very well-educated man and very 
religious, one of the religious people who 
seem to think it necessary to walk about 
with bowed head and long face, while 
nothing could have been more dreadful, 
in his mind, than to laugh aloud. No 
one had heard Ephraim laugh since he 
was a little boy. 

Arrangements were made with Eph- 
raim for Miriam to be a “special 
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scholar.” She was to study alone, as 
there were no others at that time who 
cared to go further than to finish the 
regular school course. When Miriam 
heard of the arrangement she com- 
plained some, as she was not fond of 
the sour-faced Ephraim. But, remem- 
bering that she must choose between 
being sent from home and studying un- 
der the new teacher, she quickly chose 
the latter and resolved to do her best. 

David was glad. He decided that he, 
too, would go as a “special scholar.” 
But after a week’s trial he gave it up. 
Ephraim seemed to cross and confuse 
him in every way possible. He criti- 
cised him until the boy scarcely knew 
what to do. He grew discontented, and 
finally his parents, thinking that the 
change would do him good, took him 
with them to visit Melissa’s mother. 
And it was there that David was 
tempted and fell. 


One evening, as he sat with the fam- 
ily, just before prayer-time, he heard 
strange, sweet sounds. His grand- 
mother talked to him in a low tone, 
but he did not hear her. He listened 
breathlessly to the sounds, and, as they 
ceased, he said, eagerly : 

“What can it be, grandmother? Can 
thee tell me? Those were the sweetest 
sounds that I have ever heard.” 

** Ah, David, do not listen. A thought- 
less man who lives across the way has 
a violin, a worldly thing, which wastes 
his time in this manner when he should 
be up and serving his Master. He cer- 
tainly has little time for prayer and 
meditation, for he plays much.” 

“No, grandmother, do not say it. If 
I could use the instrument like that— 
ah, if I only could! It puts new life 
into me. I could play it, I know. If 
I could—yes, if I could, mother, father, 
I would not care to see.” 

Melissa shuddered and looked ap- 
pealingly at Thomas, who rose and drew 
a shawl about her shoulders. 


“Let me close the door, David. Thy 
mother is cold,” he said, gently. 
“Then let me wait outside. I am 


not cold, and maybe the man will play 
again. If he only would.” 

The grandmother shifted uneasily in 
her chair, then said, almost severely : 
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“Don’t, David. Donot waste thought 
on such vain and silly things. It is not 
well, and it offends thy Maker. Instead 
of playing on musical instruments one 
should be working in the way of the 
Lord.” 

David's face flushed. 

“ Grandmother, thee 

But his mother laid her finger on his 
lips. He kissed them, and in a few mo- 
ments was kneeling in prayer with the 
family. But it was midnight before he 
slept. The person across the street filled 
the air with music from the violin. Now 
a merry waltz, now a sweet hymn, and 
then a love song. The music rose and 
fell, now low and tender, then loud and 
clear, carrying David’s heart and soul 
with it ; and as it ceased he buried his 
face in his pillow and cried, he knew 
not why. He had never heard anything 
so beautiful, and his one wish was that 
Miriam might have heard it, too. 

The next evening, when the family 
was quietly sleeping, David rose, dressed 
himself, slipped downstairs like a shad- 
ow, followed the sounds of the violin, 
and made his way across the street to 
where the violinist lived. He knocked 
timidly, and when the door was opened 
he stood for an instant, not knowing 
what to say. Then he told who he was 
and why he had come. The violinist 
smiled, then shuddered when he learned 
that David was blind. He seated him, 
and taking the violin he placed it in 
David’s hands. 

You say that you never have heard 
a violin before you came here this time? 
If you love it so dearly, why do you not 
get one? I will teach you to play.” 

David gasped. 

“Oh, there is nothing that would 
give me such pleasure, but I can never 
do it. My grandmother says that the 
violin is a wicked thing and that it of- 
fends the eye and the ear of the Lord; 
that it takes the time which should be 
devoted to solemn thought and prayer.” 

The violinist’s hands dropped limply 
at his sides. 

“Wicked!” he repeated. “If there 
is a better way to praise one’s Maker, I 
wonder what it is.” 

“There is no better way,” David said, 
firmly. 

The violinist took the instrument and 


” 
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played again, played until the tears 
filled Dav “id’s sightless eyes and fell on 
his folded hands. Then David asked 
that he might try to play, and the man, 
touched to the heart, sat beside him 
and talked with him, placing the slen- 
der fingers here and there and teaching 
him as best he could. It was nearly 
morning before either realized it, and 
there were long streaks of light in the 

east when the v violinist led David to his 
grandmother’s house. But that was 
not the last visit. Night after night he 
slipped away, never stopping to “think 
of the consequences, or that he was do- 
ing wrong, only remembering that he 
was learning, a little at a time, about 
the wonderful violin which was more 
and more of a revelation to him. 

But the time soon came when his 
parents took him and returned to their 
home. He begged them to let him re- 
main with his grandmother for a time, 
thinking that he could go on with the 
lessons, but his mother could not think 
of being separated from him; and, then, 
he longed to be with Miriam again, to 
hear her voice, to have her near him. 

On his last visit to the violinist, who 
had taken a great interest in the young 
blind man, he had asked many questions 
about obtaining a violin, in case his 
parents would consent to it, and the 
violinist had promised to help him. 


Although David had been away but 
six weeks, .a good deal had happened to 
Miriam in that time. She had been 
hard at work ever since school had 
opened, and, in spite of the fact that 
she heartily disliked her teacher, espe- 
cially since he had seemed to dislike 
David, he taught her well. He took 
great pains with her. 

One evening her mother called to her, 
saying that she wished to talk with her 
for a little while. Miriam went inte 
the sitting-room, where her mother and 
father were sitting. She moved a low 
chair in front of the great fireplace and 
sat down. The fire burned brightly 
and sent a rosy glow over the plainly 
furnished room. Jonathan rocked back 
and forth, while the boards in the floor 
creaked complainingly. He brought 
his feet down each time with a deter- 
mined thud and looked as though he 
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felt very uncomfortable. He opened 
and closed the Bible which he held in 
his hands, reading a verse here and one 
there, as though to reassure himself. 

Almeda trotted one foot, then the 
other. -She looked out at one of the 
far windows and sighed. Then she left 
the room and gave the help some en- 
tirely unnecessary advice, returning 
with a flushed face and a worried look 
in her usually mild eyes. She smoothed 
her white cap and fingered her kerchief 
nervously while she tried to attract 
Jonathan’s attention, so that she might 
motion to him to speak, but he rocked 
on, first with his eyes on the book and 
then closing them. Then Almeda, in a 
kind and gentle way, and as only a 
mother can, began the conversation. 

“Daughter, Ephraim Saxon stopped . 
us as we came from Daniel Farney’s to- 
day, and had a talk with us. He ry 

Almeda stopped for an instant and ~ 
looked at Miriam closely, then went on. 

“ He says that thee is getting on re- 
markably well with thy work. That thee 
is frank and honest, and that thee tries 
to do thy best in whatever thee under- 
takes. That thee is the most earnest 
pupil he has ever had.” 

She could get no further. She had 
been knitting, but now she stopped and 
again looked appealingly at her hus- 
band, but he looked at her helplessly 
and shook his head. The great log in 
the fireplace burned and fell apart with 
a noise, but Almeda was silent. 

Miriam took her books from the table 
and began turning the leaves slowly. 

“Well, does Ephraim think that I 
would waste my time?” she asked, with 
a look of displeasure on her red lips. 

“Oh, no, Miriam. And, child, he 
asked thy father and me for permission 
to court thee. He says that he is well 
provided with earthly goods, so that 
thee need not suffer, and that he is at 
peace with God and man. He says 
that, although thee is young, much 
younger than he is, thee will make him 
a careful and obedient wife.” 

Miriam rose and leaned against the 
door. She looked from her father to her 
mother. Her face was extremely pale and 
her eyes were wide open. Then she laid 
her books on the table and said, slowly: 

“‘Mother, I would rather die to-mor- 
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row than marry Ephraim Saxon. He is 
not at peace with God and man. He 
made David’s heart very sad when 
David went to school to him. And, be- 
sides, mother, he is not at peace with 
me. I find in my heart much wicked 
feeling for him. I could never marry 
him. And he thinks that I would make 
him an obedient wife? Obedient? 
Thee does not wish it, mother ; tell me 
that thee does not.” 

She flung herself on her knees and 
buried her face in her mother’s lap. 
Almeda patted and soothed her daugh- 
ter’s wavy hair while her tears fell. 
Jonathan seized the poker and stirred 
the fire vigorously. If he had not been 
such a godly man one might have been 
tempted to think that he imagined that 
Ephraim was at the end of the poker as 
he poked and punched about until the 
sparks flew in several directions. He 
glanced at Miriam now and then. He 


drew his coat-sleeve across his eyes and 
walked very quickly out of the room. 
He returned in a few minutes with an 
arm-load of wood. He looked anxiously 
at his daughter, who still had her face 


hidden and whose small body shook 
with sobs. He could bear it no longer. 
He placed the wood near the fireplace 
and went nearer to his daughter. 

“Come, Miriam, little one, do not let 
it grieve thee so. Thee need never 
marry, if thee does not want to. Thy 
mother and myself thought that maybe 
thee might willingly marry Ephraim. 
We would always keep our one lamb 
with us if we could.” 

Almeda leaned over and kissed her 
daughter again and again; as Miriam 
only cried the harder the mother said, 
tenderly : 

“My little one, my little child who 
was a child but to-day and is now, to 
my great grief, a woman when she 
might still have been a child, forgive 
me. I did it for thy own welfare. It is 
because I love thee so. Ephraim is a 
good and strong man, and I thought 
to place my little girl in good hands, 
and then, if death should come to us, 
we could leave thee well provided for 
and not alone. Look up, my daugh- 
ter, and tell me that thee understands 
me.” 

The tear-stained face was lifted, and 
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Miriam kissed her mother, and, after 
prayers, went to her own room. 

The next morning she took up her 
books as usual, and, as she left the house, 
said : 

“ Mother, I thought last night that I 
would never go to Ephraim’s school 
again, but there is no reason why I 
should not go on, for the present, as 
usual. I wish that neither thee nor 
father would speak further with Eph- 
raim about this matter. If he speaks 
to me, I will tell him. No, mother, I will 
not offend him.” 

Poor Ephraim! In vain he tried to 
learn from word or sign whether or not 
Jonathan and Almeda had told their 
daughter of his request. But the girl 
was the same. She studied harder than 
she had ever done. 

On the evening of the day before 
David’s return, as the school was dis- . 
missed, Ephraim stepped to Miriam’s 
side. 

“Miriam, will thee wait a little? I 
wish to walk a little way with thee. I 
wish to speak with thee.” 

Miriam half turned. 

“ What does thee want to speak with 
me about, Ephraim ?” 

“ About a—about thy lessons.” 

“Then, Ephraim, can thee not speak 
here and now? This is the place to 
speak of lessons.” 

“ Miriam, would it not be strange for 
a person to refuse her teacher the priv- 
ilege of walking a way with her to speak 
about her lessons?” he asked, rather 
sharply. 

“Thee can walk and talk with me— 
about my lessons,” she answered, Her 
breath came fast, and she scarcely knew 
what she said. She had thought it 
would be so easy, but now she almost 
choked when she tried to talk, and she 
was hot and cold by turns. As they 
started toward her home, she walked 
fast, and did not look at her teacher. 

“Tf thee will walk a bit more slowly, 
Miriam, I can be in talking distance 
with thee,” he said, almost gently. 

She walked at his side. She was her- 
self now ; she. was frightened no longer. 

“Was it about my Latin, Ephraim ? 
I did very poorly in that to-day, but 
to-morrow I will try to do better.” 

“Thy Latin was well enough. What I 
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wanted to speak to thee about was this : 
I wish thee to take up another study— 
one that thee has doubtless studied 
some under thy father and mother, but 
not enough. It isthe study of patience. 
I think that when thee masters that 
thee will be a well-educated woman. I 
want to be thy teacher in this—thy 
teacher for life. I want thee to marry 
me. Of course, thee is young, and thee 
may be tempted to do imprudent things ; 
but I am older, and I will keep thee in 
the straight and narrow path.” 

He paused for breath, but Miriam 
spoke : 

“Thee could not keep me in the 
straight path, Ephraim. I would rebel, 
and cause thee sorrow. If this is what 
thee wanted to speak to me about, thee 
need go no further. I do not love thee, 
and I will not marry thee.” 

She stopped, and looked him straight 
in the eyes. 

His thin face flushed, and he said, 
angrily: “Then thee loves someone 
else. I can tell thee who it is—it is 
David Weldon, the blind man.” 

‘Yes, I love David ; I do not remem- 
ber when I did not love him,” she an- 
swered, simply. 

“As a lover?” 
roughly. 

“No— but, there, that is not thy 
affair, Ephraim,” she answered, turning 
from him and starting home. 

The short winter day was drawing to 
a close, and it was already quite dark. 
A few stars had come out, and they twin- 
kled brightly in the clear sky. Ephraim 
was amazed. That Miriam would refuse 
him had never entered his head. 

“Do not leave me as yet, Miriam. 
Listen to me. It is the will of the 
Lord that thee should marry me. He 
bade me ask thee, and would thee dare 
disobey His command ? ” 

Miriam shook her head. 

“ But the Father has whispered in my 
ear, and bidden me not to listen to 
thee. He is near me now, and I can 
hear His voice. Farewell, Ephraim. I 
will not see thee again soon, as it would 
be unpleasant for me to come to thy 
school any more.” 

“ Bid me farewell as a friend, Miriam, 
will thee not? Oh, Miriam, Miriam, 
thee is comely and fair of face! I love 


he asked, almost 
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thee—does thee not hear me?—I love 
thee. Thee is the only woman I have 
ever seen fit to love. Come to my 
school, Miriam, as thee has been doing. 
Let me see thee and be near thee.” 

She placed her little, gray-mittened 
hand in his. 

“Farewell, Ephraim. I am sorry, but 
—farewell.” 

He pressed her hand, and lifted one 
of her braids of hair to his lips and 
kissed it ; but, almost before it reached 
his lips, it slipped through his fingers, 
and he was alone. He called after her: 

** Miriam, let me walk with thee ; it 
is dark. Miriam! Miriam!” 

The little, dark figure was fast dis- 
appearing. The wind had risen, and 
Ephraim shuddered as he stood and 
looked about him. 

“T might have known that the fair- 
faced child would not have placed her- 
self in an old man’s keeping,” he said, 
bitterly. 

He did not go home, but went back 
to the school-house. He sat down at 
his worn desk. The room was dark, 
but he could see where Miriam’s desk 
was. He fancied he could see her fair, 
earnest, upturned face and her clear, 
questioning eyes looking into his face. 
He folded his arms on the desk, and hid 
his face. 

“IT was so sure of her,” he sobbed, 
“sosure. IfI were young, as young as 
David Weldon. The Lord is dealing 
bitterly with me, surely.’ 

He fell asleep, and was awakened by 
someone calling. It was the son of the 
people with whom he made his home. 
He walked home with the boy, but com- 
plained of not feeling well, and went to 
bed without eating any supper. 

Miriam went to his school no more, 
and he saw her only at meeting. 

When Miriam reached home on the 
evening of Ephraim’s proposal, her eyes 
were red, and she looked tired. Her 
mother had been watching for her, and 
opened the door and led her in. 

“T was growing anxious about thee, 
child ; it is late and I feared something 
had happened to thee.” 

“Something has, mother,” Miriam 
answered. ‘“ Ephraim Saxon asked me 
to place myself in his keeping, and it 
was very hard—and I had thought it 
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would be so easy to tell him. He spoke 
so kindly and said that the Lord had 
bidden him to speak to me, and that 
by refusing him I had offended my 
Lord. It is not true, is it, mother?” 

There was a serious look on Almeda’s 
face. 
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“What does the Spirit tell thee, my 
daughter ?” 

“It bids me stay from Ephraim, as it 
did from the first. But Ephraim spoke 
as if he—he loved me, and, oh, mother, 
thee doesn’t know how—” But she 
could get no further and began crying. 


(To be continued. ) 


FORGOTTEN HAWKINS 
By Tom Hall 


T was the dreary end of a winter 
| afternoon. I had been reading for 
hours in a snug corner of the Astor 
Library and had fallen into a half- 
somnolent revery which, in a short time, 
would have induced actual slumber, 
when my attention was attracted to the 
figure of a man dressed in a manner so 
grotesque (at least to my eyes), and who 
bore such an evident air of antiquity 
that all the vagrant fancies of my day- 
dream were banished in an instant. I 
turned to scrutinize him more closely, 
but in so-abrupt a manner that I at- 
tracted his attention in turn. Fearing 
that my brusquely displayed curiosity 
might have offended him, I dropped my 
eyes quickly to the volume I had been 
reading and began to glance over the 
pages at random. Much to my embar- 
rassment the strange gentleman ap- 
proached me, evidently with the inten- 
tion of rebuking me or of drawing me 
into conversation—which would have 
been, in either case, a disagreeable de- 
velopment of the situation. To be frank, 
I am diffident with strangers, especially 
with strange strangers. But, being 
guilty of the first lapse of decorum, I 
resolved to be polite in any event. 
Perhaps my natural diffidence was 
augmented by the fierce appearance of 
the stranger, for he was large, erect, and 
to all appearances hardy and muscular. 
In fact he seemed to be a rough sort of 
a soldier, although the uniform that he 
wore was at that time unfamiliar to me. 
The only weapon that he carried was a 
primitive sort of a bayonet. I have since 
found, after much research, that the cos- 
tume he wore was the uniform of the 
Foot Guards of Queen Anne. And this 


is the only verification I can make even 
to myself of the narrative that is to fol- 
low. Ignorant entirely of the costumes 
of the time, I could hardly have dreamed 
of seeing, and conversing with, a soldier 
of the army of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. That I did, however (or at 
least with the immortal spirit of one), is 
an accepted fact with me, and I care 
not whether I be believed or derided. 

“Good sir,” said the stranger to me, 
in a dialect which, though evidently 
English, was as strange to me as his 
costume, and which I would not at- 
tempt to imitate or describe, “can you 
read ?” His question can be considered, 
I think, as startlingly silly. To ask me, 
a graduate of a college, a confirmed 
student, even a writer of books, if I 
could read—how absurd! 

“Do you not see,” said I, somewhat 
testily, “that I am reading ?” 

“I thought it was possible,” replied 
my unwelcome questioner, “ but I have 
never seen one read, and I was not 
sure.” 

“T can read,” said I, simply. 

“Have you read much?” he con- 
tinued. 

“That is a matter depending entirely 
on comparison with the reading of 
others,” I answered. “For an average 
man I have read a great deal.” 

“Then,” said he, and his face bright- 
ened with intense interest, ‘“ you have 
read of the great Duke of Marlborough?” 

“Most assuredly,” I replied ; “I have 
read a great deal about him. I can de- 
scribe to you minutely the battles of 
Blenheim 3 

“T was there,” he broke in. 

‘“Ramillies, Oudenarde 
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FORGOTTEN HAWKINS 


“T was at both, and all the sieges be- 
tween.” 

“ Malplaquet 

“Nay, I was not there. That must 
have been after I became famous as 
England’s bravest soldier.” 

“Indeed!” I exclaimed, becoming 
greatly interested. “You are then Eng- 
land’s bravest soldier? That is a title 
that has been aspired to by many, and 
they say fairly won by many, too. May 
I ask, sir, who you are?” 

““T, my good sir?” he answered, 
solemnly and impressively, “am the 
famous Henry Hawkins.” I laughed 
aloud. Of English descent and inspired 
with a great love and respect for Eng- 
land as the worthy mother of still 

greater America, I always prided my- 
self on my knowledge of English his- 
tory and tradition. But I had never 
heard of England’s bravest soldier by 
the name of Henry Hawkins. I made 
no answer, for I would shrink from 
wounding the susceptibilities of even a 
ghost ; but he was watching me narrow- 
ly, anxiously, I could see, and as he saw 
my effort at suppressing my laughter, 
his proud. and confident demeanor 
changed to one of abject misery. 

“Ts it possible that you have never 
heard of me?” he asked. 

“Very,” I answered. 

“You have read of the siege of Tour- 
nay ?” he continued. 

“Tt occurred late in the summer of 
1709,” Lanswered. ‘ Both town and cit- 
adel were eventually captured by the 
Duke of Marlborough, after the fiercest 
of fighting, while Prince Eugene held 
off the relieving army of Marshal Vil- 
lars.” 

“Right,” he interjected. “Your his- 
tory is right in all that, but does it 
make no mention of Henry Hawkins ?” 

“None whatever. Did this Henry 
Hawkins—yourself, I presume—have a 
title?” 

“He was to have had at least a post- 
humous title,” answered my strange 
friend. ‘ Whether he has or not I have 
been unable to determine. I have oft- 
times looked at the book of peerage, 
but, being unable to read, it was of no 
use. Neither can any of my contempo- 
raries, who were learned, read the book 
on account of what they call the ridicu- 
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lous spelling of the present day. Nor 
can I find my bust in Westminster Ab- 
bey. But I have supposed that was be- 
cause of the bad likeness. You have no 
idea how terribly famous men are mis- 
represented by artists and sculptors.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” said I; “I had my 
photograph taken once.” 

“But it seemed to me that history 
must have recorded the noble achieve- 
ment of Henry Hawkins in the mines 
at Tournay.” 

“T am afraid,” I answered, “that it 
does not. But what was this achieve- 
ment?” 

“T am a brave man, sir, or perhaps I 
should say I was a brave man, and it 
would ill befit me to speak of my deeds 
of daring ; but from what you say, sir, I 
know that I must have been forgotten, 
and perhaps the world will as soon for- 
get my lack of modesty in telling you. 
The fact is, sir, if I had known earlier 
how soon the world forgets I would 
have had a good deal more fun with the 
lassies of Alnw ick, and lived a good 
deal longer, too, I make bold to think.” 

3 You : are a Northumbrian, then.” 

“T was,” he answered. ‘I enlisted 
in my youth to serve for good Queen 
Anne. I was a’prentice hand at Blen- 
heim, a tried soldier at Ramillies, and a 
veteran in experience, if not in age, at 
Oudenarde. But from long service and 
no promotion, I got discouraged. I 
had plenty of wounds but no money. 
I wanted a commission and at the end 
a title, and I was willing to do anything 
to get them. Dying, to my mind, was 
a cheap price for such distinctions, but 
to win such a thing the act had to be 
committed under the very eyes of the 
great Duke himself. Otherwise, some 
superior officer would claim the credit. 
Well, the chance came at Tournay. 
You know what a terrible siege it was, 
sir. i have no doubt that the awful 
carnage there put a stop to war for- 
ever.” 

“No,” said I; 
wars since.” 

“<You do not mean it!” he continued. 
“Why, they blew us up from below, and 
blew us down from above, and blew us 
off into eternity from all sides. Those 


“there have been many 


accursed French engineers sunk pock- 
ets of gunpowder in the ground every- 
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where and a brave man had no chance 
at all.” 

“There have been many deadlier con- 
trivances introduced in war than min- 
ing and countermining,” I interjected, 
“and they have none of them prevented 
human beings from slaying each other.” 

“TI do not wish to dispute with you, 
sir,” he continued, “ but human bravery 
could stand nothing worse. Well, we 
had taken the town of Tournay, and 
were attacking the citadel, and on the 
long glacis of the citadel were the mines 
that sent so many brave fellows to the 
world I live in, as I may say. We 
would be working along quietly in an 
approach, when ‘boom!’ half of the 
slope of the glacis would go up into the 
air and a hundred men or so with it. 
Why, when we reached the ditch of the 
town, before the garrison retired into 
the citadel, they used to blow out the 
bastions on us and bury battalions at a 
time. Well, we finally found that to 
fight moles we had to become moles 
ourselves, and then occurred the strang- 
est fighting ever known. The French 


dug mines and we dug tunnels to find 


out where their mines were. They dug 
mines to blow up our tunnels, and so it 
went on. There was one fight under- 
ground, when one of our tunnels ran 
into them while they were digging a 
mine, that lasted two whole days. We 
won that fight and slowly but surely 
we fought our way, underground as you 
might say, up almost to the scarp of 
the citadel. But it was hard work get- 
ting men to fight that way. They 
offered us money and promotion time 
and time and again. That was my 
chance. We hada tunnel that was run 
up, as near as we could calculate, to 
within fifty yards of one of their bas- 
tions, when our men refused to work 
any longer. They had got to within a 
few feet of a French mine, and through 
the earth they could hear the French- 
men making it ready. No doubt the 
enemy heard us also and were prepar- 
ing to blow us up as soon as it suited 
their convenience. I was standing near 
the entrance to the tunnel when the 
Duke of Marlborough rode up to in- 
spect it. 

“«A captaincy and undying fame,’ 
said he, ‘to the man who will go into 


that tunnel, dig through to the mine, 
and cut the fuse.’ 

“¢* Henry Hawkins will do it,’ said 
I, grabbing a pickaxe and running into 
the tunnel. I could hear the cheers of 
the men as I went, but I kept mighty 
quiet myself, for I did not want to be 
heard by the enemy. Well, howI man- 
aged it and how I found the strength 
to dig through to that mine alone I 
know not, but at the end of a terrible 
labor I worked down till just a thin 
screen of earth separated me from it. 
I made a small hole and looked through. 
I was surprised to find it quite light in 
the mine—the French were much smart- 
er than we were at such things, and 
they were throwing sunlight into it by 
means of mirrors. I could see that I 
was just in time. They were almost 
ready to fire it, and only one man was 
in the entrance. That man was attach- 
ing the fuse to the powder. “My 
Frenchman, I'll have you,” I said to my- 
self, and, drawing my bayonet, I threw 
my weight on the screen of earth I had 
left between us, and dropped down on 
him. He may have been surprised, but 
he did not show it. On the contrary, 
he fought like a soldier. But I was a 
soldier too, and, after I had stuck him 
a few times with my bayonet, he gave 
up. He called out a lot of things in 
French I did not understand, though, 
and immediately the light was shut off, 
and the Frenchman and I were left in 
utter darkness. That did not matter to 
me, however. I felt around, found the 
fuse and cut it. I even destroyed it for 
several yards to make sure. “I’m a 
captain and I’m famous,” said I to my- 
self. And then re 

«And then ?” I broke in. 

“And then I died—was killed,” he 
answered. 

“How?” I asked. 

“I was killed so quickly I never 
knew,” he continued. “I have always 
supposed that it was the Frenchman 
who did it. I had not killed him, 
probably, and he got a weapon and 
killed me. But I did not care. I knew 
they would find my body and know 
that I had cut the fuse, and I would be 
called Captain Hawkins and be famous 
anyway.” 

“But he could not have killed you 
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instantly with any weapon he had at 
hand, and with the little strength he 
had left after you had wounded him so 
many times with your bayonet.” 

“That's so,” he said ; “1 never thought 
of that—and I’ve had plenty of time to 
think about it, too. But who else could 
have killed me? There was no one else 
around.” 

I must say that I felt rather queer at 
telling a man who had died nearly two 
centuries before how he had been killed. 
But I thought I could make a shrewd 
guess at the solution of the problem. 

“You know,” said I, “ that the French 
had mines under their mines? In other 
words their mines were double, so that 
if you English should capture a mine 
they could blow you up while you were 
in it.” 

“No, I,didn’t know that,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ What fiends they were!” 

“ Well, they did, and used them many 
times, but probably after you were 
killed. So that accounts for your not 
knowing about them. Now you say this 
Frenchman called out. He was probably 


‘fame this very moment.” 


telling his comrades that the English 
were in the mine, supposing that there 
were more than you. They of course 
sprung the under mine, and that would 
account for what I may-call the sudden- 
ness of your taking off. That will ac- 
count also for the fact that your name 
is not inscribed on the roll of fame, for 
how could the Duke of Marlborough 
know that you had succeeded in cut- 
ting the fuse?” 

My strange acquaintance mused over 
this proposition for a long time and 
witha gradually saddening countenance. 

“T think you are right, my good sir,” 
he said at last. “In fact I am convinced 
that you are. I will cease my search for 
He turned 
and began to fade through the side of 
the building. Just as he was almost 
enveloped by the white wall, however, 
he looked around and said : 

“T think that after all I did, though, 
sir, it was very rough luck on me.” 
And he disappeared entirely from my 
view as I answered : 

“T think so, too.” 
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Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 


drawing to a close. He lay on a 

divan propped up with cushions, 
while his son, the young Haroun, and 
Mustapha the Vizier, stood near. 

The dying chief was a tyrant who had 
ruled with an iron hand. The young 
Haroun was no more like his father 
than his milk-white mare was like the 
camel that bore his hunting-tent. The 
young man was gentle, generous, kind, 
as his Armenian mother had been, and 
the people were preparing to rejoice 
when he should take his seat upon 
the throne. ; 

“Allah is great, my son,” whispered 
the old Shereef. “There is no God 
but God, and Mahomet is his prophet. 
Strike and spare not, that the cause of 
Islam may prosper. Thy heart is tender 
as a woman’s; harden it. My people 


? ‘HE days of the old Shereef were 


are turbulent, and a man with a woman’s 
heart cannot rule them. And thou, 
Mustapha, who hast fought by my side 
till thy scimitar was red with the blood 
of infidels, I charge thee to stand close 
by my son and give him counsel.” 

Then grasping his white beard with 
his hand the Shereef turned his face 
to the wall and died. 

On the day of the young Shereef’s 
succession a pageant moved before the 
palace ; elephants in gorgeous trappings, 
camels accoutred in leopard skins, Ara- 
bian steeds in harness of red leather 
from Morocco, wild animals from the wil- 
derness in jingling chains, and crowds 
of men and boys. 

Haroun sat upon a balcony of the 
palace and behind him stood the old 
Vizier. 

“Good Mustapha, who are those who 
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bear a white banner with letters of gold 
embroidered on it?” 

‘“‘ They are mountaineers from beyond 
the desert. Curses on them, and on 
their children, and on their children’s 
children to the farthest generation.” 

“‘Why dost thou curse them?” 

‘“‘ Because they acknowledge not the 
Prophet and are enemies of the True 
Faith.” 

“The motto on the banner doth not 
mention Allah or his Prophet, yet it is 
good advice.” 

“See, Master!” cried the Vizier, at a 
commotion in the procession. “Ma- 
homet hath smitten the banner. It is 
down.” Cries of rage and pain were 
heard in the street. 

“The people are fighting, Mustapha ; 
fighting before my very eyes. Go thou 
and bid them cease and mete out pun- 
ishment to the guilty—nay, stop, bring 
the guilty before me and I will punish 
them.” 

Nothing loath, for Mustapha, like his 
old master, delighted in suppressing the 
brawls of the people with the flat of his 
sword, and sometimes its edge, the Viz- 
ier gathered up his flowing skirts and 
ran out to obey the command. 

In the meantime the crowd had 
surged around behind the walls of the 
palace, and Haroun could see no more of 
the struggle. 

The brawlers, bloody and covered 
with dirt, heard a voice that made them 
tremble. 

“In the name of the Shereef—peace. 
Fighting before the face of our august 
master! It shall go hard with ye.” 
They would have fled, but the Vizier’s 
guards surrounded them. 

“Bring the dogs from the desert be- 
fore me that I may beat them and break 
their bones,” cried the Vizier, unsheath- 
ing his scimitar. 

At this moment a young man with a 
mask covering the lower part of his 
face whispered a word to the Vizier. 
Mustapha turned fiercely upon the in- 
terrupter, but became mild when he saw 
a signet ring of peculiar shape flash 
in the sunlight. He knew that certain 
personal favorites of the Shereef wore 
such insignia of delegated authority. 

“Thou art right. Our master did 
command me to bring the dogs before 


him. But his father would have bidden 
me punish them myself as I saw fit.” 

Then one of the prisoners, an old 
white-haired man, asked permission to 
speak. 

“Hold thy tongue, else it may be 
held for thee with a pair of hot pincers.” 

“Nay, I beg thee, in the Shereef’s 
name, let him speak,” interposed the 
man with the mask. 

‘So be it,” said Mustapha, giving the 
young man a look that boded him no 
good. ‘Speak, dog, but count thy 
words, and the fewer of them the better.” 

“These men,” began the prisoner, 
pointing at his assailants, “would not 
that we should share in the joy that 


‘cometh with the accession of our new 


lord, and they seized our ancient ban- 
ner 

“May it be accursed!” interjected 
Mustapha. ; 

‘Nay, Master, it did bear good words 
and not evil.” 

“Tt bore not the name of Allah, nor 
of his Prophet.” 

‘Good words and not evil,” repeated 
the officer with the signet ring, whereat 
the Vizier scowled. 

“ Yes, Master,” said the old man with 
a look of gratitude toward the masked 
face. Then turning to the Vizier he 
went on: “Our enemies who stand 
there and mock at us, tore the banner 
from our hands and trampled it in the 
dust. Hast thou no punishment for 
them ?” 

“Thou shalt have a new banner,” 
said the young officer. 

“Dost thou, a wearer of the signet 
ring of our master, uphold these men 
who denounce and vilify our most holy 
Prophet?” cried the Vizier, turning upon 
the young man. There was no answer. 

“Thou art wrong. We do not vilify 
or denounce anyone,” -ventured the aged 
prisoner. 

“What! Thou dog of the desert! 
wilt thou dam the words in my mouth?” 
And the Vizier would have struck the 
man but for the interposition of the 
officer. 

“Peace, good Mustapha. Let the 
Shereef do the punishing.” 

Beside himself with anger, the Vizier 
answered: “If our master cannot find 
better men than thou to bear the in- 
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signia of his authority, it were better 
that he should himself , 

“Beware!” interposed the young 
man, with a quick gesture. 

“Take the prisoners before the 
Shereef,” commanded liustapha to his 
subordinates. ‘I shall, myself, report 
to him how I have been interfered with 
to-day.” 

“We pray you first give us food, for 
we have been robbed of our sheep and 
our goats which we had brought to the 
market to sell, and we have no money 
with which to buy bread.” 

“You look well-fed and Ill warrant 
if the janitor search your bernouse he 
will find something to repay him for 
his trouble,” said Mustapha, as he strode 
away without so much as a look toward 
the young man who had so summarily 
interfered with his intentions. 

When the Vizier reached the council 
chamber where justice was administered 
by the Shereef he found it empty. But 
in a short time the young ruler entered 
and seated himself upon the ‘ivory 
throne. He was accompanied by a 
number of young nobles who ranged 
themselves on either side of the throne. 
Mustapha prostrated himself before his 
sovereign. 

“Arise and state thy will, Mustapha. 
I doubt not it is to demand punishment 
for the brawlers who fought before the 
gates of my palace.” 

“T did but try to execute thy august 
will,” began the Vizier, ‘‘ but oneof those 
who wear thy signet rings did constant- 
ly interfere with my endeavors.” 

‘‘A grave charge,” said the Shereef, 
looking around upon the young men. 
There was a whispering among them 
for a moment and consternation on every 
face. Then one of them stepped for- 
ward. 

“Most august Master,” he began. 

“Nay, speak not till thou art bid- 
den,” interposed the Shereef. 

“The young man took the part of thy 
enemies and became their champion,” 
continued the Vizier. 

‘For which may Heaven’s blessings 
fall upon him as dew on a thirsty oasis,” 
ejaculated the old prisoner, who had 
been brought into the council chamber 
while the Vizier was making his com- 
plaint. 
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“The villain hath been ill-taught, to 
speak in the presence of our most po- 
tent master without permission,” com- 
plained Mustapha. 

“Which of our young officers is the 
guilty one ?” inquired the Shereef, with- 
out noticing the interruption of the 
prisoner. ‘ Point him out, Mustapha.” 

“He wore a mask on his face and his 
garb was the garb that all of them wear. 
Diamonds flashed when he held up his 
hand.” Peering into the faces of the 
young men, he paused before one of 
them. 

“T think this be the one from his size 
—no, his ring hath no diamonds. Mas- 
ter, I cannot tell which is he.” 

“How can I punish unless thou 
namest the culprit?” inquired the She- 
reef. “Surely thou wouldst not that I 
punish all of them.” 

The Vizier looked as if he would not 
object to that course of treatment, but 
made no response. Turning toward 
the prisoners he said: “ Master, these 
be the miscreants who fought before 
thy eyes and struck divers True Be- 
lievers.” 

“Where are the True Believers who 
were stricken ?” asked the Shereef. 

“They, being the sufferers, were not 
apprehended. The aggressors are be- 
fore thee.” 

“Old man, what hast thou to say for 
thyself? Art thou and thy companions 
guilty of striking those of the True 
Faith ?” 

“We did but defend ourselves and 
our goods, Master. We are thy true 
friends, as we were the true friends of 
thy father—peace be to him—and strike 
not except we be stricken.” 

“ Why engage in an unseemly brawl 
at the very door of our palace?” 

“ We came to honor thee as our new 
master, and to bring thee presents of our 
humble store ; but we were set upon by 
thievesand robbers and despoiled of our 
property and the ancient banner of our 
fathers was rent and destroyed.” 

“What words were wrought upon 
thy banner?” 

“Tt was an infidel banner, O Master, 
and bore not the name of Allah or the 
Prophet—peace be to him,” interposed 
the Vizier. 


“Silence! I would hear the old man, 
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the words out of his own mouth,” said 
the Shereef, impatiently. 

‘“‘These be the words,” continued the 
prisoner, “‘ Blessed are the merciful for 
they shall obtain mercy.’” 

“ Worthy of Alkoran itself. Do they 
find no echo in thy heart, Mustapha ?” 

“The Prophet gave no mercy to in- 
fidels. Am I better than he?” respond- 
ed the Vizier, with a covert sneer. 

“‘ Nevertheless it may be advisable for 
thee to remember the words. Go on, old 
man, and tell thy story. Verily, I am 
the father of my people, and I will see 
that justice be done to thee and thine. 
Speak and fear not.” 

“Most humbly do we thank thee, 
Master, for this privilege. I will un- 
burden my heart before thee. Not only 
was our property taken from us and our 
banner cast down and trampled in the 
dust, but—O Master!” 

‘Mine ears are open to the cry of the 
humblest of my people. Go on.” 

“My little dove, the child of my-old 
age, was taken from me, and is held asa 
hostage till we bring more of our flocks 
and herds to ransom her.” 

The Shereef half rose from his throne, 
exclaiming, “Have a care what thou 
sayest! Make no false charge, else it 
shall go ill with thee.” 

“Thou mayest flay me alive and tear 
me asunder with wild horses if I speak 
not the truth.” 

The Vizier could not restrain his feel- 
ings and shouted, “ Away with the lying 
whelp of the desert !” 

Flushed with anger, the Shereef turned 
fiercely upon him. ‘Dost thou forget 
that thou art in the presence of thy 
sovereign ?” 

“TI crave thy pardon, most august 
Master,” said Mustapha, prostrating 
himself. 

“Tt is well. See to it that thy tongue 
is held in leash hereafter. Now then, 
old man, dost thou still assert thy story 
to be true?” 

“True as the Book of Everlasting 
Life.” 

* Who took thy child ?” 

“T know not their names, but’I did 
follow to the house where my child was 
taken and where my sheep and goats 
are impounded.” 

“Knowest thou whose house it is?” 
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The old man stood silent, casting 
furtive glances here and there. 

“ Speak and fear not, though it be my 
own palace.” 

“It was thy Vizier’s house.” 

* What! Mustapha’s?” 

“Yes, Master.” 

“Art sure?” 

** He, himself, came to the door and 
received the hostage.” 

The Shereef turned toward his Vizier 
with a look of inquiry. 

“ Wilt thou hearken to the charge of 
an ill-born camel-driver against thy 
faithful servant ? 

*T will know the whole truth. Ali, 
come thou hither.” One of the young 
ring-wearers stepped forward and sa- 
laamed. “Take a palankeen, closely 
curtained, and bearers, and bring here 
this old man’s daughter if she be in our 
city of Muzkat. And take shepherds 
and fetch also the sheep and the goats 
that bear his mark. What is thy mark, 
old man ? ” 

“Three round holes the size of a bar- 
ley straw in the left ear of each animal.” 

“O Master, may not this young man, 
who seemeth to be the one who crossed 
me hitherto, punch three holes in the 
left ears of my own sheep and goats for 
testimony against me ?” 

“If the holes be not six months old 
and well healed the animals are not 
mine,” said the prisoner. 

* Well spoken. Go, Ali. 


Do thy er- 
rand in my name and do it speedily,” 
commanded the Shereef. 

During the absence of Ali the Vizier’s 


distress became manifest. He moved 
about uneasily, muttering to himself. 

“What hast thou to say, Mustapha? 
Doubtless thou art waiting for an op- 
portunity to explain.” 

“T took nothing from this scum of 
the desert, O Master. But my servants, 
not over-wise, and in their eagerness to 
serve me, may have gone too far.” 

“But the old man’s daughter, Mus- 
tapha? Surely thy servants would not 
take her without thy knowledge and 
consent. And thou knowest the law, 
that no property shall be confiscated, 
and no one held against his will except 
by the Shereef’s command.” 

“She did but halt at my house for 
rest and refreshment.” 
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“Such rest and refreshment as wolves 
give to lambs,” cried the prisoner. 

“The maiden shall speak for herself,” 
said the Shereef. 

At this moment Ali returned. 

“The animals were found,” reported 
Ali, “marked as the old man hath 
said.” , 

“And the hostage ?” 

‘“‘ Awaiteth thy command, in the ante- 
room.” 

At a signal from the Shereef four 
Abyssinians entered bearing on their 
bronzed shoulders a sedan chair envel- 
oped in heavy hangings that effectually 
concealed the occupant from the anx- 
ious eyes of Haroun and his compan- 
ions. 

“Thy daughter’s name, old man ?” 

« Almarian.” 

“What is thy will, Almarian?” con- 
tinued the Shereef, leaning far forward, 
as if he would pierce the curtains with 
his glance. 

“To return to my father,” was the re- 
sponse in a voice melodious as the notes 
of a nightingale. 

“Hast thou been detained against thy 
will ?” 

“IT know not. 
away.” 

“How hast thou been dealt with ?” 

“ Kindly, thus far.” 

“Call the chief steward of Mustapha. 
I would hear him.” 

“He is here, Master,” answered Ali. 

At Ali’s summons a giant in stature, 
an ogre in appearance, a Hercules in 
strength, stepped forward and fell upon 
his face before his sovereign and re- 
mained prostrate till bidden to arise. 

“T seek the truth. Tell it and thy 
days shall flow on as a peaceful river ; 


I did not try to go 


tell it not, and the jackals shall fight- 


over thy bones,” began Haroun. ‘ Who 
bade thee take this old man’s sheep and 
his goats ?” 

“No one.” 

“Then why didst thou take them?” 

“T knew they would be acceptable to 
my master.” 

“This, then, is the way Mustapha’s 
flocks and herds grow so miraculously?” 

“Yes, Master.” 

“Who bid thee detain the young 
Almarian till her friends should redeem 
her with gifts?” 
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“No one.” 

“ And thy master knew naught of thy 
mischievous doings ? ” 

“T say not that. Others had been 
detained before for ransom.” 

“ How were they treated ?” 

“Like princesses—till it were known 
whether the ransoms would be paid or 
not.” 

“Tf paid?” 

““The hostage would be delivered to 
her friends with a new garment of silk 
and box of perfume.” 

“ And if not paid?” 

The only answer was a shrug of the 
beefy shoulders and a deprecatory gest- 
ure. 

“And did my father, who sitteth at 
the right hand of the Prophet—peace 
be to him—suffer such things ?” 

“Thy father busied himself with the 
cares of state, and vexed not his soul 
with the domestic affairs of his faithful 
servitors,” boldly interposed the Vizier. 

“Thou art again free with thy 
tongue, Mustapha.” 

“Because thou believest these ras- 
cally servants and infidel vagabonds of 
the desert, rather than one who hath 
served thee and thy father forty and 
five years.” 

“ Someone hath lied. Who?” 

“This fellow hath lied, the old infidel 
yonder hath lied, the young man who 
wore thy signet ring hath % 

“Hold! Enough!” And Haroun 
drew from a pocket in his vesture a 
mask, and a ring set with diamonds, 
and put them on, at the same time 
throwing aside his outer robe. 

“‘ Dost thou recognize the young man 
now ?” 

The Vizier fell on his face, and cried, 
“Mercy, Master, mercy!” 

“ Away with him! To the block!” 

Instantly there was a commotion in 
the council chamber. A pair of glis- 
tening black eyes shone like stars at a 
slit in the curtain of the palankeen. 
The guards of the Shereef seized the 
prostrate Vizier, and were dragging him 
away, when the old prisoner exclaimed : 

“© Master, hear me, whom he hath 
wronged ! ” 

** Speak.” 

“ «Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.’ Spare thou his life!” 
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And in musical tones from the palan- 
keen came the echo, “Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

“Thy life is given thee, Mustapha. 
Let the prisoners be released, and rec- 
ompensed an hundredfold from the 
property of Mustapha. And thou, Ali, 
my new Vizier, art charged with the 
execution of this command.” 

The new Vizier salaamed until the 
tassel of his fez touched the floor. 

Ali had taken a keen interest in the 
palankeen, standing near it constantly, 
and not a movement of its silken cur- 
tains but caught the instant homage of 
his eyes. The observant eyes of the 
Shereef had noticed this. 

“Ts thy daughter betrothed?” in- 
quired he. 

“She is not,” answered her father. 
“ And she hath no mother.” 

“Ali, like this old man’s daughter, 
thou hast no one of the proper sex to 
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« 
intercede for thee. Therefore, I will be 
a mother to ye both,” said the Shereef, 
with a smile. Then, turning to the 
father, he continued, ‘‘ Wilt thou give 
thy daughter to be the wife of our new 
Vizier?” 

“ Most gladly, O master.” 

“Thou hast heard, Almarian,” said 
the royal matchmaker. “Dost thou 
consent to be wedded to the daringest 
horseman and the skilfulest swords- 
man in all Muzkat?” 

The curtains parted slightly, the 
gleaming eyes appeared again ; the face 
was veiled save a pair of eyebrows, level 
and lustrous, and a strip of forehead, 
whiter than asses’ milk. After a mo- 
mentary inspection of Ali, a dainty little 
hand was extended toward him. He 
clasped it, and pressed it passionately 
to his lips. 

* Ah,” sighed the Shereef. “ Would 
that I were Ali, and he were Haroun!” 


BY THAT SIN FELL THE ANGELS 


By Albert White Vorse 


ARGERY’S hair was burnished 
M copper, and her eyes were pur- 
ple asters; her voice throbbed 
like a G-string, and the things she said 
kept my wits leaping. From the morn- 
ing when, introduced by my hesitating 
sister, she invaded the study at a for- 
bidden hour to request my signature 
upon a woman suffrage petition, I loved 
her. Iloved her. I had to refuse the 
use of my name, for I had already made 
up my mind upon the woman question ; 
but I refused graciously. She lifted 
her square little chin. 

“Mr. Gillwillie,” she said, “ you are a 
student. Iam told that you are an ag- 
nostic.” 

I bowed with a slight, tolerant smile. 

** But an enlightened agnostic. You 
assert, not that we cannot know, but 
merely that we do not know.” 

I bowed again. I was delighting in 
the effect of a yellow sunbeam that fell 
from my stained-glass window over her 
glowing head: 

“Very well ; as aman you are bound 


to be consistent. You are bound to be 
open to conviction.” 

I meant to protest that that was a 
non sequitur, but the sunbeam was 
dancing and I murmured that I hoped 
I was open to conviction. 

“Very well,” she concluded. “Now, 
to-morrow afternoon we are going to 
hold a suffrage meeting in the town- 
hall—oh, Mr. Gillwillie, won’t you come 
and hear whether we haven’t anything 
new to say?” 

The suddenness of this lowering of 
the chin quite staggered me. At sight 
of my unwonted confusion, my timid 
sister plucked up courage to urge, 

“Do go, Benjamin ; Miss Longstreth 
is going to speak !” 

If either of them had been defiant, I 
should have refused. But Margery only 
examined ‘her gray gloves while Anne 
pleaded with her brown eyes, and.event- 
ually I stammered that I could not be 
so ungallant as to put aside Miss Long- 
streth’s offer of enlightenment. With 
grave humility, which as I now know 
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was flagrant tact, she thanked me. Af- 
ter her departure I tried to resume 
Fortlage’s recondite work, Das Musika- 
lische System der Griechen in seiner Ur- 
gestalt, but presently I marked my place 
with a paper-cutter and laid the book 
away. 

At the end of a month I had attended 
twelve meetings, had lost to Miss Long- 
streth arguments upon every phase of 
woman’s new position and was distract- 
edly wondering whether I should be the 
one to convince her of the truth, next 
oldest in human fact if not in human 
history—that woman was made to be 
loved of man. 

At last I told her. 

Margery blushing looks like a small 
bust of the Venus of Melos in copper 
and terra cotta. She clasped her hands 
over her face. Doubtless the hands of 
the statue were not in this position, 
which proves that the sculptor had his 
limitations. 

While I was thinking of this she low- 
ered her hands and gazed straight into 
my eyes. I suppose Rhadamanthus 
used to scrutinize the new shades some- 
what thus. Before I had recovered 
from the extraordinary prickling sensa- 
tion which traversed my body, she fled 
from the room. 

Upon the next day my bewilderment 
was interrupted by this letter: 


“Dear Mr. GILiwiLiie : 

“For what occurred yesterday, I am 
heartily ashamed. Surely in these days 
a@ woman ought to receive with dignity 
such an honor as you did me. I don’t 
know how I could have been so silly. 
But I will treat you now with frank- 
ness, as @ woman should. 

“You are not indifferent to me ’ 

In the note as it lies before me—I 
love to muse over these details, though 
they have but little bearing upon my 
story—this sentence is a lanky scrawl, 
almost illegible. All the first part of 
the stiff letter bears evidence that it was 
written in spite of Margery’s reluctance. 
Henceforth the writing is firmer. 


“But while I cannot fail to do jus- 
tice to your wide knowledge, to your 
generosity and to your probity, I can- 
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not bring myself to admire your man- 
ner of life. You are capable of achiev- 
ing great results; yet you spend your 
time and your powers in reading books 
and solving problems that concern na- 
tions dead long ago. You do not live 
in the present. You care for our needs 
to-day only as an observer and a dilet- 
tante. You have no business; you do 
not even take the trouble to vote. How 
then could we join our careers, you and 
I? I believe in marriage, but it should 
be a noble marriage of souls, where 
man and woman, each the complement 
of the other, work together up the 
course of progress to the equalization 
of the sexes and the benefit of the hu- 
man race. 
“Do you not agree with me? 
‘IT shall remain, 
“‘ Ever your sincere friend, 
**Marcery Lonestreru.” 


Wasn't it a quaint note, with its prim- 
nesses and its grandiose ending? I 
recognized the ending; I had heard 
Margery deliver it from the platform. 
What I made of the missive, at the 
twenty-first reading, was that, although 
I was a dilettante—by much speechify- 
ing Margery had, I knew, brought her- 
self to despise dilettanteism—neverthe- 
less I was not cast quite into outer 
darkness. There was offered a chance 
for discussion and for reform. I de- 
termined to take it. 

I had always intended to achieve, 
sometime, a master-work. Now, I felt, 
was a good time for it. The question 
was, what should it be? To putin form 
my theory concerning the Hyksos Dy- 
nasties—I have always been interested in 
Egypt—would take a year, and I could 
not wait so long for Margery’s approval ; 
besides there was her letter to indicate 
that she might not approve. While I 
was wondering whether it would be bet- 
ter to write a symphony, Jack Bancroft 
passed by my window. At college Jack 
devoted all his time to base-ball and 
foot-ball, and now he is the State Senator 
from 6éur district. Forthwith I was ex- 
cited. 

“She would like that,” I exclaimed. 
“ By Jove, I will go into politics ! ” 

Although I had always lived with 
books, I regarded myself as not igno- 
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rant of men. I had been accustomed to 
converse with all kinds of people upon 
their own affairs. I had read An- 
thony Trollope and Lord Beaconsfield. 
I knew that you cannot spring at once 
to eminence in politics ; there are steps, 
and you must either climb or buy your 
way up. The second method I ab- 
horred ; I resolved to consult Jack 
about the first. 

I found him at the club-house—in 
Massachusetts, nowadays, every suburb- 
an town must have its club. I had 
never been able to endure Jack; he 
lacks dignity ; his speech is rough and 
ready, and his manner is aggressive. I 
had classed him as the typical American 
Philistine, a member of that class which 
distressed my beloved Matthew Arnold. 
Moreover, I had never felt that Jack re- 
spected me. He has the contempt of 
his class for refined leisure. 

His greeting was more than ordina- 
rily coarse. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed in a dialect 
prevalent among certain sets of students 
at Harvard College. “Here is Willie 
the Bald. Come in wid de gang, Gil- 
lie. Understand you are hearing de 
cause of suffering woman.” 

I had been accustomed to say, sigh- 
ing, that I was growing old and bald. I 
am not more than half-bald; I knew 
that because after my conversation with 
Margery, I had anxiously inspected my- 
self ina mirror. But this was no time 
for offence or for quibble. 

“ How are you, old man?” I replied, 
“T was looking for you. Will you have 
some wine with me? ” 

Aware that, among themselves, pol- 
iticians always drink champagne, I or- 
dered a pint of white Lacrima Christi 
spumante. Jack was visibly surprised, 
but accepted the situation more natu- 
rally than I had supposed he would. I 
was much pleased with his manner ; he 
listened to my plans with respect, oc- 
casionally measuring me with a keen 
glance. I understood that this scrutiny 
was quite proper, and bore myself, I 
believe, with becoming unconsciofisness. 
I felt that my plans, and my exposition 
of them, were impressive. 

Jack reflected for a moment, before 
he caressed me, with a hand upon my 
shoulder. 


“ My dear Gillwillie,” he said “I can- 
not tell you how glad we shall be to 
have a man with scholarship as well as 
principles at work among us. As you 
brightly put it, Rome was not built in 
a day, and you will, as you say, have to 
begin with a smallstone. You suggest 
a town office: ‘Selectman, or some- 
thing’ you said, did you not? How 
would the school-committee suit you?” 

It was not what I should have chosen. 
I saw Jack glance at my face. 

“ Before you scorn that suggestion, 
think a minute. Of course, you know 
what the duties of a selectman, for in- 
stance, are.” 

I was forced, much to my exasper- 
ation, to hesitate. 

“Why, yes,” I said, “they look after 
streets and fences, and decide bound- 
aries, and assess—no, they do not assess 
taxes . 

Jack’s steadfast gaze began to embar- 
rass me, and I paused. There was a 
moment of silence before he spoke. 

‘Exactly! Now, yousee, there is no 
distinction for a man like you in that 
kind of work. Any business man or 
farmer could determine a boundary as 
well, if you will pardon me for saying 
it, as you could. But,in educational 
matters, every one of your attainments 
would count. You ought to be the very 
best school committee-man the town 
ever had.” 

There was heart-glow in this thought. 

“ Besides,” resumed Jack, reflectively, 
“TI ought to tell you that you will have 
less opposition as a candidate for the 
school committee than you would asa 
candidate for selectman. People are 
careful as to whom they intrust with 
their boundaries, but in matters of their 
children’s education they are willing to 
take a good deal for granted.” 

Although I did not suppose that 
Jack discerned the implication in his 
bit of philosophizing, I was stung by 
it 


“Very well, Jack,” I interrupted; 
“T will undertake the responsibility. 
Perhaps I shall be competent to fill it.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Jack. “ Waiter 
bring another bottle of that good kind 
of wine. Boom the school-committee, 
Gillwillie ; make it the most conspicu- 
ous thing in town; show the hard- 
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headed ones that you are no dreamer— 
for I tell you frankly, your money and 
your library have counted against you. 
When you have done that, if you care to 
run for the*General Court you will be a 
known man. As for your present inter- 
ests, leave them tome. Here’s to the 
future Governor of Massachusetts.” 

Before we had finished the beautiful 
wine, which always reminds me of Dr. 
Heidegger’s Elixir of Life, in Haw- 
thorne’s story, we had arranged that 
my name should be presented at the 

caucus. Jack anticipated little or no 
opposition. His last remark, as he rose 
to go, was characteristically blunt. 

“Your good looks will carry you a 
long way,” he said. “You knowin this 
State the women vote for school-com- 
mittee.” 

In the late afternoon, upon my way 
home, I passed the town saloon, In- 
side, with the small of his back against 
the bar, and his elbows upon the rail, 
stood Jack. In his right hand waved a 
glass of beer; his left forefinger was 
resting upon the chest of a burly Irish- 
man, with flaming whiskers. Jack was 
talking earnestly. 

“ How disgusting!” I thought. “It 
is so unnecessary too. That is what I 
will not do, even if I never reach the 
Senate.” 

At home, I surv ey ed my sictilieitaiibn 
leather chairs, and my brown bindings 
with their various tooling. My eyes 
rested upon the long row of volumes 
containing that heart-history of the na- 
tion, the Adams Diaries. Does anyone 
take these volumes from the shelf with- 
out feeling as if he were penetrating 
into sacred mysteries ; reading the in- 
most thoughts of the ~~ impulsive 
young girl, our country ? 

“Hold on,” I said to myself. ‘ My 
constituency wouldn’t understand that. 
I must be practical.” 

Nevertheless I did not restrain my 
thoughts from rambling up the paths 
the fiery, incorruptible patriots had 
done so much to establish. At last, in 
the White House, inspired by a presence 
as womanly as Abigail Adams and far 
better versed in practical affairs, I 
waved away a crown, offered by my 
Secretary of State, and knocked over 
my decanter of Chartreuse. 
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“I am a fool,” I said, severely, and 
went to bed. However, next day I be- 
gan a diary. 

It had not been my custom to attend 
caucuses, but by Jack’s advice, upon the 
afternoon when my name was to be pre- 
sented, I betook myself to the town hall. 
The turmoil over the choice of select- 
man had already begun. Men were 
shaking fists and shouting. Jack’s 
friend, the enormous Irishman, was 
overwhelming his opponents with the 
rich invective of Erin. His name, I was 
informed, was O’Horrigan, and he was 
leader of the shoe-factory operatives. 
The leader of the German stocking- 
knitters, a socialist named Haff, whis- 
pered continuously. Once or twice his 


prowling eyes reached my chin ; they 
I did not approve 


never rose higher. 
of Haff. 

In the corner a couple of settees were 
filled with women, chattering and wav- 
ing timid, unobserved encouragements. 
Most eager of all was Margery, in a 
trim, gray bicycle costume. I caught 
her eye and bowed deeply. She blushed 
and sank back into her seat. But once 
afterward, though I watched her with 
the corner of my eye, did I see her look 
away from her gauntlets, folded in her 
lap. 

Jack was moderator of the meeting, 
and outraged my sense of justice by the 
cool way he had of recognizing chiefly 
the men of his own party. With his 
influence he carried his ticket unbroken. 

“Tf ever I am chosen moderator of 
a meeting,” I resolved, adding as I 
glanced at the unquiet, ill-smelling mob, 
‘‘which Heaven forbid—I will at least 
be impartial.” 

At last the selectman was nominated 
and Jack pounded the table with his 
little mallet. 

“Order, gen’’men. Nom’nations fr 
one cand’date t’ serve on th’ School- 
committee fr three years now ’n order.” 

It was the Irishman, O’Horrigan, who 
proposed myname. At his extravagant 
eulogies I blushed with disgust, but I 
could not resist taking a peep at Mar- 
gery. Her hand was resting upon the 
seat in front as if she had meant to rise. 
Her eyes were intent upon me, as those 
of a hypnotized subject are intent upon 
the operator. 
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“ Are there any other nominations— 
if not a motion that the nom’nations be 
closed is iv order!” rattled Jack. 

Still Margery gazed. Thad not hoped 
for so fine an effect, and I smiled a ten- 
der delight. At the little crash of ayes 
from the mill operatives, she started. 

“Those - opposed - no - it- is - a- vote!” 


pronounced Jack. 


“No,” rang out Margery’s vibrant 
voice. She started to her feet and 
glanced wildly about. All the men 
turned to look at her. She concealed 
her face in her hands and fell back to 
the settee. 

Jack showed college breeding. 

“Chair awaits the pleasure of the 
meeting as to the manner of election, 
whether by ballot or marking list!” he 
shouted at the top of his voice. 

Pity for Margery transcended my as- 
tonishment at her opposition to me. I 
tried to reach her, through the line of 
men formed to mark their approval of 
my name—no other candidate had been 
presented. But Margery had vanished. 

After the meeting had adjourned Jack 
detained me with congratulations upon 
my assured success in the premier pas. 

“Tam going away,” he said. ‘I shall 
not be here at the election. But you see 
your affairs are perfectly safe.” 

“Good,” thought I, as I walked home. 
“T am glad you will not be here. At 
least my campaign will be clean.” 

At the door my shy Anne met me with 
uncertain mien. 

“Dear Benjamin,” she faltered, “I am 
so delighted.” 

Obviously she was also perturbed. Her 
eyebrows were high Corinthian arches. 

“Only,” she stumbled on, “of course 
I know it—it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to you, but I am afraid you have 
hurt Margery Longstreth very much.” 

I attempted to read Anne’s averted 
face, but was, myself, fain to inspect the 
bronze Chinese dragon who stretches 
forth his ill-tempered tail for my hat. 

“Little sister,” I said, at last, “it 
does make all the difference in the world 
tome. Now, will you tell me about it?” 

Instead of informing me, she threw 
herself into my arms. 

* Oh, Ben, I am so delighted!” she ex- 
claimed, but not in the tone which she 
had applied to my nomination. “ Mar- 
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gery is such a dear girl. But you see,’ 
she continued, after she had blotted up 
a few tears, ‘“—please don’t be dis- 
pleased, Benjamin dear — the— the — 
women had a candidate for 8chool-com- 
mittee and—and Margery was to pro- 
pose her.” 

I saw it all. Poor Margery! 

* Don’t laugh, Ben dear, it is serious. 
All the women refuse to speak to Mar- 
gery. They had*made such prepara- 
tions for the campaign. They are so 
disappointed and they accuse Margery 
of stage-fright ; oh, Ben, that is dread- 
ful! And Mrs. Munsey, who was to have 
been the candidate, says that Margery 
has betrayed her sex and made us the 
laughing stock of man. Please don’t 
laugh, Ben.” 

I was not laughing, I was thinking 
of Margery. 

“* Have you seen her, Anne ?” I asked. 
*‘Did she cry? Anne, little sister, do 
you think it was stage-fright ? ” 

Anne blushed, I suppose for Mar- 
gery’s sake, and smoothed the dragon’s 
horns. “I don’t know, Ben,” she mur- 
mured. ‘“ Margery never confides in 
anyone. But she—she never had stage- 
fright before.” 

“Anne,” I said, after a minute, “I 
think I was wrong about not approving 
of bicycles. You shall have one at 
once, and you may order the prettiest 
clothes Redcorn, or whatever his name 
is, can make. If they could be gray——” 

Having considered, I despatched to 
Margery, by my man, this letter : 

My Dear Miss LonGstRETH : 

You have known for some time that I am 
thoroughly interested in the cause of woman. 
May I venture to ask the support of your 
comniittee in the coming election ? 

Yours repectfully, 
BENJ. F. GILLWILLIE. 
(over) 

P.S.—Margery dear, if I have thwarted a 
single plan of yours pray forgive me. In of- 
fering myself for oftice I had hoped only to 
become worthy in your eyes. It is too late 
for me to withdraw now—but cannot you 
show the first part of this note to your com- 
mittee ? Don’t you suppose that the Woman’s 
Club will accept me as a substitute and with- 
draw their wrath from you? Tell Mrs. Mun- 
sey that when I am a school-committee man 
she shall lecture once a week in every school. 
Margery, I don’t mean to be flippant. I want 


to help you. Please let me come to see you. 
Ever yours, 
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The man returned with a prim an- 
swer that Miss Longstreth would show 
the note to the committee. Next day 
their decision came. 


Mr. GILLWILLIE, 

DEAR Str: The Woman's Club has re- 
ceived your note and will gladly support you 
in the coming election. 

Yours very truly, 
MARGERY LONGSTRETH, 
Secretary. 


P.S.—I cannot tell you how much I thank 
you. But please do not call until after you 
are elected. Then—— 

M. L. 


P.P.S.—You ought to see the preparations 
we are making for your campaign. It is fine 
of you—though you were saucy to think I 
needed your help. I knew you could do any- 
thing, if you would only go to work. ‘i 


This missive, enveloped in draughts- 
man’s oiled-paper, has tenanted the in- 
side pockets of my waistcoats to this 
hour. 

During several days I sent for morn- 
ing and evening reports to O’Horrigan. 
Each time the answer returned that 
everything was rosy. Downtown I 
was perpetually congratulated upon my 
young activity, and I cannot assert that 
I did not find the good fellowship of 
my kind, sweet. I had been used to 
either servility, or that stiffness which 
comes of envy. As for opposition, evi- 
dently there was none ; no one, I was 
forced to believe, cared to fight for a 
thankless office. 

Upon the fifth morning, a week be- 
fore the balloting-day, driving out 
through the lodge-gate, I perceived an 
extraordinary vehicle. It was guarded 
by a regiment of urchins. Upon an 
express-wagon there was pitched what 
seemed to be a high, narrow tent. Be- 
tween the shafts of the wagon plodded 
Margery’s own Kentucky saddle-horse, 
and Margery’s groom, out of livery, was 
driving. The structure stopped abreast 
of me. Upon the side of the tent, in 
shiny black letters was painted, 


Support 
Gillwillie, 
Woman Suffrage Candidate 


For School Committee. 
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Inside the canvas dinned a violent 
brass bell. The regiment waved at me 
a bewilderment of caps—chiefly the 
ill-proportioned military fatigue caps 
wherewith so many of our school-boys 
are equipped. I hastily vowed to ex- 
terminate them in the first days of my 
reign. 

A ragamuffin ran from the groom 
with another note: 


DEAR MR. GILLWILLIE : 

This is the first gun. We mean to override 
all opposition. Will you speak before the 
women in the Club House on Saturday after- 
noon, and at a mass meeting in the town hall 
on election eve ? You see even Bayard is sac- 
rificed to the cause. 

Yours truly, 
MARGERY LONGSTRETH, 
Secretary. 

As I looked up from this note and 
beheld poor Bayard, Margery’s idol, 
nibbling at his unaccustomed harness, 
my exasperation. vanished. 

“John,” I said to the porter, “let these 
boys go to the house, and telephone to 
David to give each one an apple.” 

“ Bless her,” I thought, “let her play 
at politics, if she likes. It cannot do 
me any harm, and it will be good train- 
ing for her.” And I was so happy that, 
at dinner-time, I raged but slightly over 
the devastation done to my tulips be- 
fore the gardener could cast forth my 
future subjects. 

My studies of the educational tracts, 
the school-reports, the works in German 
and English which I bought to prepare 
for the two speeches was interrupted, 
upon the next afternoon, by a tele- 
gram. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 
Transparency altogether inexpedient. Call 
it inat once. All is well. Trust O’Horrigan. 
J. BANCROFT. 


The peremptory tone of this message 
quite roused my temper. Trust O’Hor- 
rigan, indeed! No, sir, I vowed. No 
machine campaign for me! I would 
break with the machine at once, in the 
beginning of my career. I telegraphed 


back to Jack : 


Transparency harmless. 
it. 


Decline to recall 
3 


Absorbed in the very interesting 
study, educational methods, I did not 
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issue from my house until the Saturday 
afternoon of my speech. The hall was 
not as full as I had expected ; half the 
Woman’s Club was absent. In the audi- 
ence were several men; O’Horrigan 
whom I had invited and, to my sur- 
prise, Haff. When I saw him I was ap- 
prehensive, but he behaved well. On 
the contrary, I was displeased with the 
manners of the Irishman and his friends; 
they whispered and, I thought, laughed. 
In spite of this I spoke rapidly, and, 
gathering inspiration from Margery’s 
eager face, evoked frequent applause. 

When it was over and I had pressed 
the hands of all the women except Mar- 
gery, who had escaped, I looked for 
O’Horrigan to rebuke him. But Haff 
caught at my sleeve. 

“Dat vas ein guter speech,” he said. 
“ Could I spoke mit you py meinself ? ” 

I reflected. It is best, I thought, to 
be gracious to your adversaries. If he 
wants anything he oughtn’t, I shall have 
a hold upon him. 

“Come to my house this evening,” I 
replied, and turned away to reassure 
the President, who was lamenting be- 
cause she couldn’t think why more club- 
members weren’t out. 

I received Haff in my smoking-room, 
delighted him by speaking German, 
and gave him Pilsner and a pipe. At 
once he began to address me as the 
gnidige Herr. He preferred his own 
tobacco to mine, but that I endured for 
the sake of his astonishing news. 

Jack’s faction had played me false. 
They had caused an apothecary, my 
apothecary, whose outrageous bills I 
had never disputed, to be put in the 
field and they meant to betray me. 

At first I doubted. 

“Tt can't be true,” I declared. 
dishonorable ! ” 

Haff noticed this exclamation only by 
a blank stare, and cut more tobacco 
from his dank plug. Presently he asked 
what the gracious gentleman intended 
to do. 

I did not know, and I was silent. 

Haff’s eye prowled to my chin several 
times. At length he cleared his throat 
and said : 

“Tf the gracious gentleman would to 
remember deign that I the suffrages of 
powerful bodies oversee, then could the 


“Tt is 
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gracious gentleman perhaps an outcome 
discern.” 

I asked what he meant. 
tion seemed to irritate him. 

“Sees not the gracious gentleman 
that we our services to him offer ?” 

“By we, do you mean the social- 
ists ?” 

He cleared his throat again, and his 
eye darted to and fro. 

But for another of Margery’s notes, 
which arrived at that minute, I should 
have had him put out at once. But the 
note warned me of Jack’s action—a hor- 
rid conspiracy Margery called it, and 
asked whether the law wouldn’t reach 
Jack. She concluded by urging me to 
beat the old things anyway. I folded 
it up meditatively. After all, it was to 
please Margery that I was going into 
politics. 

“Look here,” I said, in English. 
“What do you want me to do, in case 
you support me ?” 

‘“‘Nodings,” he answered, apparently 
in surprise. ‘“ You dells me you vill be 
our gandidate. I dells de oders. You 


The ques- 


vill den pe elegded.” 
“No money to spend—no promises 


to make?” I waxed proud of my knowl- 
edge of what was expected in this situ- 
ation. 

“Vy,” he stammered, “it is usual, your 
honor knows—a liddle for dot gampaign 
fund.” z 

“How much?” I interrupted. I was 
beginning to hate the whole business ; 
I was ready to get it off my hands at 
any cost. 

“Vy,” he repeated, “for de gause, 
your honor knows—a schmall sum for 
your honor—your honor is rich.” 

“How much?” 

“Vell, could your honor say a dousand 
dol—” He ceased. I was looking at 
him. 

I stared his eyes down, drew my check 
for two hundred and fifty dollars and 
handed it across the table. 

“There!” Isaid. “I know there are 
legitimate campaign expenses, printing 
and—and— Well, let that go toward 
them. Any extra printing-bills for my 
personal contest you may send to me. 
Not a cent,” I added, sternly, “to buy 
votes. ” 

“‘ Nein, nein, gnidige Herr,” he prom- 





BY THAT SIN FELL THE ANGELS 


ised, eagerly fumbling the check into 
his pocket. “It is then concluded, and 
we may in the alliance rejoice. I drink 
to your honor’s health.” 

That evening I was rather proud of 
the smartness wherewith I had put the 
affair through. But next morning, in 
the hours of wisdom which intervene be- 
tween waking-time and rising-time, I 
had misgivings. The word “alliance” 
smacked somewhat rank. The check 
caused me apprehension. Haff was no 
safe man to trust witha check. ‘ What 
could I have been thinking of ?” mused 
I. “I have sold myself to the devil, 
and paid him for taking me.” 

I could not fix my mind upon my 
speech, either that Sunday or the ensu- 
ing day, and when, Monday evening, I 
presented myself before an audience 
that crowded the hall, I was trembling 
with stage-fright. 

The smell of chewed tobacco and of 
liquor was sickening. The faces of my 
fellow-citizens were red and hideously 
unkempt. Of these two facts I was 
chiefly aware, when the man who had 
volunteered as a substitute for the ter- 
rified President of the Woman’s Club 


finished his speech of introduction. 


“Fellow-citizens,” I began. ‘“Er—” 
My knees twitched. 
the question of education—” and 
thereafter I said I do not remember 
what, but I- know it was a chaos of 
phrases. My throat was intolerably dry, 
and no water had been provided. I 
paused, and to my astonishment a 
thunder of applause followed. It con- 
tinued, persisted, and waxed loud. Men 
began tocheer. Surprise displaced em- 
barrassment; I began to distinguish 
details of the strange scene. 

Half. my audience was intoxicated, 
there was no doubt of it. Men were 
waving their hats and cheering and 
laughing ; some were shaking hands ; 
others, sober, were looking on, either 
disgusted or envious. Penned into a 
corner, guarded by half a dozen of my 
friends, was the group of pale women. 

I saw that I must act. I advanced 
to the edge of the platform and waved 
my hands. 

“ Fellow-citizens !” I shouted. 

My voice must have dominated the 
noise, for I had attention. I waited till 


‘** Fellow-citizens, - 


there was such silence that the strains 
of a brass band in the street were 
clearly audible. That seemed to be 
amusing, too, but not to me. I was 
inspired to fervid oratory. 

“ We are met to-night,” I declaimed, 
but my throat was dry. 

“Haf a trink of your own viskey, 
Gillvillie,” shouted a voice. 

Amid crashes of laughter, a brown 
pint bottle rose above the heads, trav- 
elled from hand to hand across the hall, 
and was thrust up to me. 

From this embarrassment I was im- 
mediately relieved. The din of the band 
could no longer be overlooked. It was 
loud upon the stairs. The door was 
flung open, and into the hall marched 
half a dozen street musicians, heralding 
a huge transparency. Across one side 
staggered the words 


VOTE FOR THE LADIE’S WILLIE 


upon the other side, 
DRINK WITH THE LADIE’S DARLIG 


and a third face was an inferior artist’s 
conception of my check for two hundred 
and fifty dollars to bearer. 

I was beside myself. 

“Down with it, men!” I roared. 

With arush the mob converged. Im- 
mediately I saw that I had opponents as 
well as supporters. The frail structure 
swayed and fell; rose, a burning ruin, 
and was finally overwhelmed. Aboutits 
smoking remains raged a combat that 
I should hardly call Homeric ; perhaps 
it was early Irish. I saw the godlike 
O’Horrigan, clearing his path to the 
centre, lift men bodily and hurl them 
aside, like the Shee an Gannon, from 
whom I doubt not he claims descent. 
Presently, however, he went down, and 
became the foundation of a small hill 
of wrangling, writhing, clutching com- 
batants, while the less enthusiastic 
heroes skirmished about the talus. 

All at once the ladies, like a startled 
flock of English sparrows, skirted the 
conflict toward the little side door. 
Behind them marched my brave little 
sister. Her eyes were wide and her 
face was pale, but her fists were clinched. 
She scorned to hasten. I think she 
had a piece of her mind ready for any- 
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one who should notice her. But noone 
paid any attention, and before she 
reached the door I was at her side. 
Once without, she fainted, and I had 
to carry her to the carriage. On the 
way, we passed a muster of the town 
constables and members of the fire- 
department, making bravely for the 
hall. 

The city papers arrived next morn- 
ing with two-column articles. One was 
headed Sinful Scrap. The accounts were 
fairly accurate, I must acknowledge, but 
the pictures of myself were defamatory. 
I began to dread a visit from Dr. Lom- 
broso. Worst of all, there were illus- 
trations not only of O’'Horrigan’s trans- 
parency, but also of Margery’s. 

What the papers said of me was irri- 
tating. I do not mind abuse, but I hate 
ridicule, and perhaps I should have 
kept immured from the sight of men 
had not Anne demanded my escort to 
the polls, so that she might exercise her 
right of suffrage against miscreants. 
Therefore I voted. 

At midnight, to Anne and me, waiting, 
a messenger brought the result. There 
had been three re-counts. My oppo- 
nent was chosen by only one vote. Ire- 
membered that I had modestly omitted 
to make a cross against my own name. 

In the morning I received a state- 
ment of indebtedness to one August 
Dietrich, a printer, for five thousand 
handbills. There are about eight hun- 
dred voters in the town. I am informed 
that Dietrich is Haff’s son-in-law, and I 
have protested the bill. 

In the afternoon there came a silly 
letter of congratulation from my oppo- 
nent. Every townsman, it said, ac- 
quaintance or not, had called to shake 
hands, asserting that his vote had de- 
termined the election and expecting to 
be treated to liquor. The apothecary 
represented himself as ready to pre- 
scribe for himself a dose of, etc., etc. -He 
needn’t have been so conciliating. I 
should not have withdrawn my patron- 
age on account of a wholly extraneous 
matter. 

I cast aside the letter in contempt for 
the writer and for myself. Ever since 


I had drawn that check the diary of the 
incorruptible Adamses had frowned 
upon me. 


Perhaps if I had won I 
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should have snapped my fingers in its 
face ; but to be afflicted with defeat 
and a sore conscience, that was over- 
whelming. 

“You fool,” I said to myself. To my 
surprise I discovered that self-accusa- 
tion was consoling. Immediately I con- 
tinued : 

“You fool. You knew all the time 
the money would go to bribe votes in 
some way or other. You have been too 
lazy to attend to your own campaign, 
and, as you deserved, you fell into the 
hands of thieves. You deserved to lose 
the election. Now, as you deserve, you 
have lost Margery-—-” 

Here I ceased to belabor myself. It 
began really to hurt. Thereafter I 
passed in an hour through the shadow 
of the valley of humility. I do not like 
to write about it. It is enough to re- 
cord that I came out of the shadow, 
though not out of the valley, with- my 
teeth clinched in a resolve to devote 
my life to politics, and to make name 
and fame—not, alas, for Margery, whom 
I had lost, but for myself. 

While my brain was burning with the 
friction of rapid plans, Anne entered. 
She wore the quiet face she puts on at 
funerals of comparative strangers. 

“Benjamin,” she said, “Margery is 
here and wonders whether you will see 
her.” 

Before I was calm enough to reply, 
Margery herself stood in the door. Her 
face was pale, but her eyes were red. 
Women do not show themselves in a 
state of tear without good cause. 

‘“Miss Longstreth!” I exclaimed, 
“what is it? Margery!” 

With a gesture of protest she raised 
herhand. From it trailed a heavy black 
crépe veil. 

“Wait,” she intoned in a voice rich 
with resignation. ‘“ Wait till I have told 
you all!” She pressed the veil to her 
lips, evidently mistaking it for a hand- 
kerchief. 

“Please do not interrupt me,” she 
went on; “let me tell it all at once. 
Yesterday afternoon when I was dress- 
ing to vote I—I split my last pair of 
gloves. It was too late to send for 
others and—” she cast an appealing 
glance at Anne, “and I knew I might 
meet Mrs. Munsey there and—and I 




















didn’t* think my vote would make any 
difference, so I—I didn’t—didn’t——” 

She had been gradually breaking 
down, and here she fell into a chair and 
enveloped her face in the veil. 

«And my vote,” came in smothered 
sobs, ‘would have 8 

I was clutching Anne’s arm in frantic 
anxiety. 

“ But, Miss Longstreth, don’t ery— 
it’s nothing—don’t cry. Anne, get Miss 
Longstreth a glass of water! Bless me, 
what shall we do?” 
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Anne ceased to regard Margery with 
a calm regard. 

“Oh, Ben, you foolish creature !” she 
said, and left the room. 

I looked three times to and fro from 
the door to the despondent figure in 
black. Then I knelt by the chair and 
drew away the veil. 

“My sweetheart!” I whispered. 

Her dear little arms crept around my 
neck, and she burst forth into fresh sobs 
with her head upon my shoulder. But 
these sobs did not grieve me. 


WOMAN IN RELIGIOUS MINISTRY 
By S. T. Willis 


trates the real progress of this 

age than the intellectual and 
moral advancement of American wom- 
anhood. And in no sphere of her ac- 
tivity is this fact more noticeable than 
in her increasing efficiency as a minis- 
trant of the sacred rights, privileges, 
and ceremonies of religion. She is be- 
ing recognized not only as a powerful 
factor, but is being looked to even as 
a leader in educational, moral, and re- 
ligious reforms all over the country. 
But it was not ever thus. Her leader- 
ship, which has now become so indis- 
pensable, was first recognized only about 
one hundred years ago. And even yet 
many of the most excellent people de- 
voutly believe that woman’s sphere was 
limited by Divine Wisdom to the home 
and the private walks of life; that she 
was not intended as a public minister 
of religion, at least. And, in the face of 
her marvellous and inestimable ability 
as a teacher and a preacher in public 
and in private alike, we hear men say- 
ing that “woman ought to keep silence 
in the churches,” some even declaring 
that “it is a shame for her to speak in 
public.” To the superficial and un- 
taught this view seems to have the 
authority of the New Testament Script- 
ures. But it is quite evident that St. 
Paul commanded female silence in the 
public meetings of the saints in defer- 
ence to the social customs of his time, 


Priest no one fact better illus- 


and not because it could be a matter 
wrong in itself. Now, as custom has 
changed, it seems the part of wisdom 
to adapt our methods and agencies of 
work to the new conditions of society. 
And this is precisely the thing the new 
ministry of womanhood is endeavozving 
to do. 

Among the many strong reasons fa- 
voring the enlargement of woman’s re- 


ligious activity, perhaps her tender 


sympathy, her intuitive knowledge of 
human nature, her almost divine pa- 
tience with the erring and sinful, her 
fortitude, her instinctive love of the 
pure and the good, and, withal, her nat- 
urally strong religious sentiment, pre- 
eminently fit her for the duties of this 
high office. She has demonstrated her 
ability to succeed in business, in law, in 
literature, in medicine, and in pedagog- 
ics ; why should she be a failure in that 
branch of work for which by nature she 
seems to have been peculiarly qualified ? 
There is no power on earth equal to 
that of the consecrated religious wom- 
an. We call her fair; but she is no 
more fair than good, for we delight to 
address her, in all truth, in the language 
of England’s greatest poet: 


The hand that hath made you fair hath 
made you good ; the goodness that is cheap in 
beauty makes beauty brief in goodness ; but 
grace, being the soul of your complexion, 
should keep the body of it ever fair. 
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Though the period of woman’s pulpit 
ministry is brief, being comparatively 
of recent origin, a number of brilliant 
records have been already made, to a 
few of which we will call attention. 

Perhaps the woman who has the 
largest parish, and is deservedly one of 
the most popular of the woman preach- 
ers of to-day, is Miss Elizabeth W. 
Greenwood, Superintendent of the 


Evangelistic Department of the Nation- 
al and the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, in speaking 
of a wonderful discourse preached by 
Miss Greenwood at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, in New York, said: 


Upon a stage blooming with white ban- 
ners emblazoned ‘‘ For God and Home and 
Native Land,’’ surrounded bya group of white- 
ribboned leaders, and in the presence of the 
vast audience, a fair-haired, delicate-featured 
woman, of medium height, symmetric figure, 
and graceful bearing, stood forth, with her 
hand upon the Crusade Bible. The usual 
opening exercises of a church service were just 
over, and this quiet, cultured speaker took a 
text and preached the annual sermon of the 
National W.C. T. U. Grave and dignified 
men were there, women who knew “ good 
preaching,’’ and had been used to it all their 
lives long. But as that illuminated counte- 
nance shone upon them, as that clear, sweet 
voice rang out, and those choice sentences, 
freighted with mental and spiritual power, 
fell on their ears and penetrated to their 
hearts, the universal verdict was: ‘‘ We have 
been fed ; we have been lifted to supernatural 
heights ; we have been blessedly built up in 
the faith once delivered to the saints.” 


Back of all this power there were many 
years of mental toil. She came of an 
excellent Brooklyn family, and until 
twenty-three years of age her time was 
spent in constant study, and since gradu- 
ation much attention had been given to 
reading. 

“My taste,” said she, “from child- 
hood inclined me toward such books as 
‘Butler's Analogy,’ ‘Wayland’s Moral 
Science,’ ‘ Hamilton’s Metaphysics,’ etc., 
and I can see all through God’s plan and 
direct preparatory leading.” Her preach- 
ing commenced just as her school-days 
were over in the school-house near her 
summer home in Berkshire County, 
Mass., where her mother attended 
school when a little girl. The school- 
house soon became too small for the 
crowds of people wishing to attend her 
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ministry, so a church nearby was occu- 
pied by her, and for more than twenty 
summers she has preached the Gospel 
to large and delighted audiences, also 
occupying pulpits in towns and villages 
near. She says: “I have been in the 
most conservative churches in New 
England and throughout the country, 
and have always received the most 
hearty welcome and approval.” For 
seven winters Miss Greenwood supplied 
the pulpit of the Mayflower Mission 
connected with Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church. Since that work ended she has 
gone into many churches and conduct- 
ed union meetings and superintended 
the evangelistic work of the National 
and World Unions of the W. C. T. U. 
In some of the larger cities she has pre- 
sented over one hundred and fifty 
themes to the public. For many years 
she had a large work among the masses 
in Brooklyn, where she conducted largely 
attended Monday night meetings. Simi- 
lar services were held in a number of 
Connecticut towns, sometimes 1,800 
hatters attending a special meeting for 
their benefit. Miss Greenwood is a 
Methodist, and though her work has 
been in all denominations, the greater 
part has been given to the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. 

As Superintendent of Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction in New York State 
she has done great good in the public 
schools. She is a woman of rare intel- 
lectual and spiritual powers, and fills a 
world-wide field of usefulness. 

Miss Anna Howard Shaw, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women, 
and preacher in the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, is one of the most eloquent 
and magnetic speakers on the American 
platform. Though born in England she 
was brought up in Michigan in the pio- 
neer days, and, breathing in the spirit 
of Western freedom, her mind is as 
crisp as the frosts of those Northern 
forests in which she wandered in her 
childhood. Her wit is as keen as the 
winds of the Northland and as delight- 
fully rich as the balsamic odors of the 
pine woods of Michigan. Someone has 
said of her: 

She was educated for the ministry—edu- 


cated herself. She is a self-made woman. If 
any other body made her what she is, that 
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Miss Elizabeth W. Greenwood. 


other body might well be proud of the work. 
She studied medicine, prepared herself to doc- 
tor body and soul, was ordained, and preached 
for one parish seven years ; and then she ex- 
changed the small parish for a larger one— 
that is, the world for her parish, and the en- 
franchisement of women her Gospel. 


In reply to a request for a brief state- 
ment of her ministerial biography Miss 
Shaw says : 


When I was a very young girl, I had an 
ardent desire to do some sort of public work 
and early thought of the ministry. This 
thought was developed under the influence of 
an earnest lady, through whose advice I united 
with the Methodist Church and was soon in- 
vited to fill various pulpits. My success in 
this direction was such as to warrant the 
church in giving me a local preacher’s license 
—in the spring of 1872. The following year I 
entered college, and in the year 1878 was gradu- 
ated from the Divinity School of the Boston 
University. In 1880 I applied for ordination 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which I 
was a member, and was refused on the ground 
of my sex. I then applied to the Methodist 
Protestant Church, whose conference was in 
session in Tarrytown, N. Y., and was ordained 
by that body, of which I am still a member. 

In regard to my reception by other preachers 
and churches, that depends entirely upon the 
preacher and the church. Some have been 
very friendly and helpful, while others have 
tried to do all they could to hinder. 

I think there is no rule which can apply to 
any especial denomination in this matter. 
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For seven years she was pastor of a 
church, but gave up the work of pastor 
that she might give her time and 
strength to a much wider field of ac- 
tivities. She has lectured in more than 
a hundred towns in Kansas alone, where 
she is exceedingly popular. In her new 
and larger sphere of activities she dis- 
cusses with rare eloquence and power 
such themes as these: “ The New Man,” 
“The Injustice of Chivalry,” “The 
lation of Woman’s Ballot to the Home,” 
‘Woman Suffrage Essential to a True 
Republic,” “ The American Home,” “So- 
cial Purity,” “Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment,” “The Temperance Problem,” 
“The Strength of Character,” ‘The 
Mission of Truth,” ‘The Heavenly 
Vision,” “The Fate of Republics,” 
“God’s Women,” which indicate the 
scope of her thought and work. 

Rev. Florence Kollock-Crooker, one 
of the foremost women preachers of the 
country, is a product of the great West. 
She was born in Wisconsin, taking her 
collegiate course at the university of 
that State, and what she considers her 
ministerial life work was done in Chica- 
go. She was blessed with parents who 
felt that the girls should be given an 
equal chance in life with the boys. Asa 
result every member of the family of sey- 
en children, which included four girls, 
adopted a profession. Florence Kollock 
began her independent career as a 
school teacher, and it was the develop- 
ment of her deeply sympathetic nature 
in this work that made her feel that she 
could do a broader work in the Christian 
ministry. It seemed to her that the pul- 
pit needed women, and her cordial re- 
ception by the brethren as a co-worker 
in the cause of humanity showed that 
her judgment was correct. 

Her parents were Universalists, and 
as that was the first denomination to 
open its educational institutions and 
grant ordination to women, she natural- 
ly chose that denomination and took 
her theological course at St. Lawrence 
University. 

Endowed by Nature with strong per- 
sonal magnetism, she soon displayed the 
ability to draw to her work the strong- 
est people in the community, including 
always a large share of those who had 
imagined themselves “too broad for 


te- 
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any church,” or those whose early 
church discipline had caused them to 
avoid all churches in later life. Church- 
going is often left by the husbands to 
the women of the family, but it was 
never so in Florence Kollock’s church, 
which always contained an unusual pro- 
portion of men, young and old. Her 


ministry in Chicago covered a continu- 
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during which she busied herself with 
lectures at Oxford and the British Mu- 
seum, and writing a series of articles on 
co-education in Europe for home pa- 
pers, she confined her work to a short 
engagement at Pasadena in answer to 
the call of a brother minister in broken 
health. Last winter she spent in Bos- 
ton as assistant organizer with Dr. G. 


’ 





— 
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Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


ous period of about fourteen years, 
during which time she built two church 
edifices, the last being the handsome 
Stewart Avenue Universalist Church, 
and when she left it, hers was the larg- 
est congregation of the denomination 
in Chicago. When she broke that tie 
to gratify a desire for foreign travel and 
study, she was not released until she 
accepted the unusual commission of 
personally selecting her own successor, 
which she did. After her trip abroad, 


L. Perrin in the philanthropic and edu- 
‘ational work of the Shawmut Avenue 
Every Day Church. Since that time 
her marriage with Rev. Jos. Henry 
Crooker has been celebrated and her 
experience surely ought to make her an 
ideal minister’s wife. Mr. Crooker has 
just accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church at Troy, N. Y. The two are as 
one in up-to-date methods of church 
work, but Mrs. Crooker does not intend 
to relinquish her membership in her de- 
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Rev. Florence Ko!lock-Crooker. 


nomination, though she is fully in sym- 
pathy with the church of her husband’s 
choice. She has always been a consist- 


ent and ardent supporter of all move- 


ments for the advancement of women, 
but herself, one of the most womanly of 
women, she never approved of women 
who aspired or affected to be in the 
least mannish. Her pulpit manner is 
intensely earnest, but her delivery is 
free and her sermons always best when 
she casts her manuscript aside, as she 
has done of late years. 

When the long and successful pas- 
torate of the Rev. Thomas K. Beechei 
drew to a close, in the Park Congrega- 
tional Church at Elmira, N. Y., at his 
earnest request, Mrs. Annis F. East- 
man and her husband were called as 
co-pastors to succeed him, and in the 
call to that large and influential church 
womanhood everywhere is honored. It 
was not until Mrs. Eastman was the 
mother of four children, and her hus- 
band’s health began to fail, that she 
began to fill his pulpit occasionally at 
the evening service. Her ministrations 
were acceptable, and gradually she grew 
into a strong preacher of the word. 
She was ordained in Brookton, N. Y., in 
the autumn of 1889, and among the large 
number of distinguished clergymen who 
sat in that Congregational Council and 
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assisted in the service of ordination 
were her own husband and Dr. Thomas 
K. Beecher. From Brookton she was 
called to West Bloomfield, where she 
did splendid service until called to the 
Park Church in Elmira. Mrs. Eastman 
has been asked to preach in some of 
the most influential churches in the 
country, and as a writer and lecturer 
has made an enviable reputation. She 
read a very strong paper on “The In- 
fluence of Religion on Woman” before 
the Congress of Religions at the World’s 
Fair, in commenting upon which the 
Chicago Tribune said : ‘“ Her essay was 
received with far more than usual inter- 
est.” She has a genius for preaching, 
and a simplicity of language that is 
truly eloquent. The womanly element, 
the mother’s heart in her preaching, 
gives a peculiar pathos and tenderness 
to all her appeals. A newspaper re- 
porter, writing about her preaching, 
said: “It is impossible to listen to 
her without having more passion for 
righteousness, more faith in divine 
goodness, and greater courage to strive 
after and attain the divine ideal.” 

The Rey. Elinor E. Gordon, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Iowa 
City, Ia., is by nature a most genial and 
cheerful person, which characteristic has 
contributed in no small degree to the 
success of her work, in which for several 
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Rev. Annis F, Eastman. 


years she was associated with the Rev. 
Mary A. Safford in the pastorate at 


Sioux City. Though she went to Iowa 
City only a short time since, she has 
done much to increase the efficiency of 
the church and has already become an 
important factor in the young people’s 
work of the community, to whom she 
proves herself a great helper both by 
imparting inspiration and by giving 
them, when needed, much substantial 
aid. Many poor boys and girls have 
been enabled to finish a college course 
by reason of her timely help. “TI al- 
ways aim to keep a certain amount of 
money invested in boys and girls,” said 
she, “and I think it an investment that 
pays.” 

After several years’ service as teacher 
in the public schools of Iowa, then as 
Principal of a High School and later as 
Superintendent, she entered the minis- 


try and was ordained in May, 1889. 
This simply enlarged the field of her 
labor in which she has proven herself 
an ‘all-round woman ” in conferences as 
well as in pastoral activities. Miss Gor- 
don is not a popular pulpit orator but 
rather a pulpit power. Her sermons 
are clear cut, strong and vigorous in 
thought, and are backed by a strong 
personality. She has a keen mind and 
as a student she is painstaking and 
thorough. 

Miss Ray Frank, the noted Jewess 
preacher, is perhaps one of the greatest 
teachers among the daughters of Israel. 
She was born of liberal-minded Ortho- 
dox Jewish parents, in California, her 
childhood home being in the heart of 
the Sierra Nevadas, and later in the State 
of Nevada. Being brought up when 
theological prejudice was unknown 
Miss Frank was anxious to learn the 
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cause and meaning of prejudice against 
the Jew as recorded in history, and with 
this purpose she took up the home 
study of the history and literature of 
her people. In Nevada she taught in 
the public schools and at night con- 
ducted four classes for the miners, and 
frequently contributed to the press of 
the Pacific Coast and of the East. 
Moving to Oakland, she had long 
coveted opportunities of studying the 
social and religious sides of both the 
Jewish and non-Jewish elements of that 
city, meantime teaching and writing. 
At this time she was teaching a class in 
the Sabbath-school of one of the prin- 
cipal Jewish congregations, and upon 
the resignation of the rabbi she was 
elected superintendent of the schocl, 
when she introduced many welcome re- 
forms in the methods and manners of 
the synagogue. At this point she was 
sent by a number of papers to “ write 
up” the “boom towns” of the North- 
west and also to interview several Ind- 
ian chiefs prominent in the uprisings 
of afew years before. While at Spokane 
she addressed the Jews of that city 
on “the Atonement.” The idea of a 


woman preaching to the Jews attracted 
a crowd large enough to fill the opera 
house and resulted in organizing a per- 
manent Jewish congregation—and this 


was the first instance of a woman 
preaching to the Jews, and that too on 
the most sacred day of the Jewish cal- 
endar. This created a great interest 
in her work, the press giving her the 
title “‘a modern Deborah.” It was her 
purpose at this time to give her life 
to the cause of her kinsmen according 
to the flesh, especially by defending 
them in literature. To equip herself 
the more thoroughly for this work she 
took a special course in philosophy in 
the University of California, and was the 
first woman to take the course in the 
Theological College in Cincinnati. After- 
ward she lectured East and West on 
many topics, delivering a strong ad- 
dress at the Congress of Religions in 
Chicago, which by request, was repeated 
in Trinity Congregational Church in 
that city. She enjoys the kindly sym- 
pathy and interest of almost her entire 
people and is universally liked by Chris- 
tians as well. She says, “ Where once I 
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saw the Jew I now see the whole 
brotherhood of man—I am to-day as 
ever most deeply interested in making 
plain the mission of the Jew.” 

Miss Caroline J. Bartlett, pastor of 
the People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
is one of the strongest women ministers 
in the country. The Chicago Inter- 
Ocean speaking of her church last Au- 
gust, said : 


This church is open every day, and has in 
all twenty-seven meetings during the week. 
It cost, with its furnishings, $50,000, and is 
free from debt. All seats are free, and no 
collection is taken, the work being sustained 
by voluntary contributions. 

The society was twenty-eight years old in 
Kalamazoo when Miss Bartlett took charge. 
It was a Unitarian church. It was not in a 
very prosperous condition, but with Miss Bart- 
lett’s advent took on new life and vigor. Soon 
anew building was talked of, and one mem- 
ber, Silas Hubbard, gave promptly $20,000, 
which he said he had saved in twenty years 
by abstaining from the use of liquor and to- 
bacco and investing the nickels saved. The 
new louse took shape at once, and Miss Bart- 
lett proposed that it become as unsectarian in 
name as she had tried to make it in fact, so the 
name ‘‘ People’s Church” was adopted. The 
church supports a free kindergarten, open 
every day in the week; a gymnasium, and 
all the features of the institutional church. 

Another unique feature of Miss Bartlett’s 
church is that the ladies all voluntarily re- 
move their hats. 
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This is the church of which Col- 
onel Robert J. Ingersoll spoke these 
words : 


‘*Tf there were a similar church near my 
home I would join it, if its members would 
permit me.”’ 

‘** If all churches were like this, free, always 
open, and working to make people better every 
day, I would never say one word against 
churches or religion. If I lived here I would 
join this church, if it would receive me.”’ 


Miss Bartlett often exchanges pulpits 
with Rev. Jenkyn Lloyd Jones, and 
Rabbi Emil Hirsch, in Chicago. She 
is a fine specimen of mental and physi- 
cal development. Truly she isa woman 
*“nobly planned,” whose work is a re- 
markable success. 

Though the Presbyterian Church 
does not license women ministers, Miss 
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Emilie Grace Briggs, daughter of the 
celebrated Professor Charles A. Briggs, 
graduated last May, with second high- 
est honors, in the class at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, in New York. She is 
the first woman to graduate from a 
Presbyterian Seminary in this country, 
and President Thomas 8S. Hastings 
thinks Miss Briggs’s success marks an 
epoch in Presbyterian history, and, per- 
haps, is the beginning of the advance- 
ment of woman’s position in the Church. 
It is a victory for the cause of ‘‘ Wom- 
an’s Rights.” Fourteen young women 
were enrolled as special students in 
Union Seminary last year, and in the 
future its doors will be opened to them 
on the same conditions astomen. Thus 


the Church is gradually acting upon the 
to) * 

principle that in Christ there is neither 

male nor female, but all are one in Him, 
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“\FRICA is full of Afri- 

| cans. This statement 

may appear as trite and 

antique as ‘ an egg is 

full of meat,” but it is 
nevertheless a long- 

range, general history 

sort of statement which 

needs to be augmented by a personal 
visit to the land itself before one can 
realize the fulness of the country. The 
continent is 5,000 miles long, and 4,000 
miles wide on the average, and, laid 
out over the vast areas of our own 
land, would cover us over with ‘“ con- 
fusion” more than three layers thick. 
But, like the little native pepper pod 
as compared with the very large cul- 
tivated variety, though Africa may be 
so very large, still we are the more 
exceeding smart. The Portuguese prov- 
ince of Mozambique extends from Cape 
Delgado on the north to Delagoa Bay 
on the south, a distance of some 1,800 
miles along the Mozambique Channel, 
with its inner limits hemmed in by 
the new domains of the British Central 
Africa regions on the north, and the 
much newer realm of Rhodesia for the 
western border south of the Zambesi. 
Our Portuguese friends have never 
been able to discover the righteousness 
of the might by which England and 
Cecil Rhodes “fixed” their borders 
within the ancient and established 
Portuguese domains, but, having fired 
considerable language, as well as some 
powder, over the subject, they have 
gracefully yielded to the inevitable Eng- 
lishman many a fat square of latitude 
bounded by longitude. The District 
of Inhambane, from which the photo- 
graphs for this article were taken, lies 
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between the Zambesi on the north and 
the Limpopo on the south, and has a 
population estimated at from one mill- 
ion to three and a half millions. The 
white population is quite inconsiderable 
in numbers, seldom anything near one 
hundred ever being able to muster. 
The natives are divided into three gen- 
eral divisions, though intermarriage, 
domestic slavery, and irregular com- 
binations give us quite a variety of dia- 
lects and relationships ; and while hy- 
brids and thoroughbreds are very pro- 
miscuously scattered about, still the 
original tribal lines and distinctions 
are preserved remarkably well under 
the circumstances. Besides these three 
original divisions the fierce Zulu tribes 
sent a branch into this country some 
seventy-five years ago, and these war- 
riors did for this region much after 
the manner of the Normans in Eng- 
land. They ravenously devoured every 
opposition from the existing tribes, 
slew their warriors and married their 
wives, and in the very succeeding gen- 
eration they lost their language, for 
children in Africa almost invariably 
speak the language of the mother. 
Sometimes this is a necessity, for they 
know so little of their paternal ancestor 
that they never can find what dialect 
was his natural vernacular. 

Africa is so divided up, with its hun- 
dreds of tribes and dialects, that even 
to go comparatively short distances one 
needs to study his list of interpreters no 
less thoughtfully than his list of pre- 
serves and tinned meats. This is par- 
ticularly true of the regions of Inham- 
bane, for, besides those already men- 
tioned, we have Arabs, Indians, and, 
half-castes, with their various religions 
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to fit, till it sometimes seems as if every 
other man one met came from some dif- 
ferent world, and that there must be 
quite a variety of worlds besides our 
own immediate universe. The differ- 
ences among these various tribes are 
more real and positive than at first 
blush one would suppose they could be. 
The photos will not reveal them in their 
fulness, nor will a casual observance by 
a stranger particularly distinguish one 
party from another. He will lump 
them all up as “niggers” and end it 
there. But there are positive and pecul- 
iar differences in their languages, their 
personal appearance and their tribal 
customs, and in other particulars which 
need not now be mentioned. The Zulu 
conquerors still use their own language 
among themselves, and it is the “court” 
language of the whole district. They 
have the usual Zulu “clicks,” which 
are represented by the useless conso- 
nants ¢, q, and x, and are sounds wholly 
impossible to our common English 
orthography. The yellow Hottentot of 
Cape Colony has thirteen of these 
“clicks” in his comnion conversation, 
and it is said that it will give one the 
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sideache to hear him speak, so painful 
is his attempt at articulation. But this 
unpronounceable character disappears 
with the Zulu, for none of the tribes 
north of him have sufficient energy to 
wrestle with it. A common sentence 
in each of the tongues of Inhambane 
will reveal these differences plainly and 
the reader can form his own opinion of 
their likes and dislikes. 

“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” 

Zulu: “Ekucaleni Tuixo wenza um- 
hlaba ni izulu.” 

Sheetswa: “Ku sanguleni Nungun- 
gulu a ku tira ntilo ni misaba.” 

Tonga: “Kuhegula-tunu Nungun- 
gulu a di gira njaji ni mafu.” 

In the two latter, the term ‘ Nun- 
eungulu,” meaning “ The Great Great,” 
is introduced by the white man, there 
being no equivalent in the native lan- 
guage. We cannot produce the equiva- 
lent of this sentence in the Machopa 
language, but we know that the dissimi- 
larity would be as prominent as either of 
the others should it appear in connec- 
tion with them. In a little area, not 


larger than Pennsylvania, with so vast a 
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population as to 
reach into the 
millions, how 
these essentially 
varying dialects 
could have arisen 
is a conundrum, 
and how they are 
so continually 
perpetuated is a 
marvel. 

The Zulu has 
so often been in 
print and picture 
that it is hazard- 
ous to present 
him now as any- 
thing of a novelty. 
Cetewayo, the no- 
torious but un- 
successful but- 
cher of the Zulu 
uel Ar | Lobengulua, 

a the most success- 
ful dupe of the 

Chartered Company, and Gungunyana, 
the last of the famous line of Zulu 
kings—recently carried to Lisbon by 
the Portuguese—have all graced our 
papers and periodicals within recent 
dates. These Zulus are the most scantily 
dressed of any of the South or East 
African tribes. The sole garment of a 
Zulu maiden of marriageable age—a 
specimen of which garment may be 
seen in any South African collection—is 
24 inches long by 44 inches wide, and 
one hundred and fifteen of them may 
be cut from a single yard of yard-wide 
cloth, with a fraction over for patches, 
which brings them along pretty close 
up to the Garden of Eden economy. 
‘Bhe married people are correspondingly 
economical, and dignity of bearing, 
self-sufficiency and egotism make up in 
abundance for other deficiencies in per- 
sonal appearance. The halt, the lame, 
the maimed, the warty, disfigured, or 
sick—all these wear a blanket of some 
sort, but the hearty and strong, robust 
and well, are as proud of their un- 
adorned personal charms as were ever 
their first parents away back in the be- 
ginning. Between this unbridled free- 
dom of the African on the one hand, 
and the overdraped and veiled mass of 
something supposed to be humanity on 
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the other, as is required by sects or 
fashion in various places, I cannot but 
believe that the heathen has the better 
of it, both physically and mentally. 
There are two things the African never 
knows: one is the multiplication table, 
and the other is that he has a stomach, 
save now and then as he feels a pinch 
of hunger. It is a long stride indeed 
from the monkey-like freedom of the 
Zulu to the asceticism of a monk. 

The Batwa people are the most numer- 
ous by far in this portion of the country. 
They have never within historical times 
been warlike nor have they had any unit 
of organization, hence they have become 
a ready prey to the well-organized Zulu 
raiders, who quickly subdued them in 
the days of Umzila, the father of Gun- 
gunyana. Like savages in general, and 
some civilized folks, the Batwas have a 
most wholesome respect for the Zulus 
because they were so completely sub- 
dued by their might, and might makes 
heroes of even one’s enemies. They 
wear appreciably more clothing than 
the Zulus, but it is adjusted in many a 
queer shape. Men wear almost any- 
thing that will go around them, and 
women do almost as much, but prefer 
greatly to have it all on behind if there 
is insufficient to go farther. The left 
hand half of the back scalp is liable to 
have six inches of closely crinkled wool- 
ly hair protruding, with the remainder 
of the scalp shaved clean. This gives 
a semi-dudish appearance which is 
truly bewildering. Their villages are 
large, close together as compared with 
other tribes, and full of orange-trees. 
The Zulu is a warrior true and brave. 
The Batwa is as near an animated noth- 
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ing as one can find outside 
of civilization, and has no 
distinguishing feature 
save his ability to sit on 
the earth and hold it down 
for longer intervals than 
any of his contemporaries. 

The Tonga people were 
the ordinary slaves of the 
country till in 1879 at 
noonday on a midsummer 
month they found them- 
selves altogether liberated. 
They may have been im- 
ported in the long ago by 
the Arabs, or they may 
have once inhabited the 
bay coasts of Inhambane 
as an independent people. 
Both legends are extant, 
and both are adequate to 
explain their present ex- 
istence, but really, after 
all, we should dearly love 
to know whence they 
came. Their liberation 


from serfdom was in most 
instances probably not a 
matter of joy to them, for they have for his head, 


never moved out into the 
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interior -to 





Tonga Gentlemen in Full-dress. 


any extent and set up an 
independent life, but pre- 
fer rather to loiter about 
the town and hay, where 
they may chance to act as 
servants for some foreign- 
er or pick up a precarious 
living from the back yards 
of Arab and white man. 
The word “ Tonga ” means 
slave, and, as their name 
implies, they aré truly 
such in spirit as well as in 
name. They are excellent 
boatmen, fishermen, and 
porters, Their power of 
comprehension is vastly 
superior to that of the 
muddy -headed Batwa, 
who surround them on 
their every boundary. The 
dress of the men is usual- 
ly the ordinary gunny 
sack, which is made of 
coarsest burlaps, and will 
contain four bushels of 
corn; but as the native 
cuts a hole in the bottom 
and one in each corner for 


his arms, when inverted and donned it is 
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made to contain the same amount of 
Tonga, and answers for a compromise 
with civilization. The Tonga women are 
positively and elegantly dressed. They 
wear the “kisambi,” which is two lengths 
of highly decorated handkerchief stuff of 
a yard anda half long. This is wound 
deftly about the person just under the 
arms, with another piece of the same 
sort wound about the waist, and the two 
cover them from the arms to the knees, 
and were it not that the “tucking in” 
which she uses for buttons, is eter- 
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north of the Limpopo River. Of so mean 
a sort is it that no other tribes care to 
live there. This people have the rightful 
reputation of being very cunning, ingeni- 
ous, industrious, and of possessing the 
other qualities relative to good heathens. 
They make the best bows and spears ; the 
only bark blankets in the country are 
of their manufacture, and they excel all 
others in distilling native drinks and 
getting drunk on them—a native Ken- 
tuckian could scarcely surpass them at 
the latter “industry.” They work at 


The Universal Musical Instruments—Piano and Crum. 


nally undoing itself with every move- 
ment of “her grace’s ” body, the Tonga 
woman might vie with the civilized up 
to her extent of covering. The hair of 
the Tonga, both men and women, is 
mostly done up by doing it entirely 
off. Tonga women often, but not al- 
ways, have tattoo marks in the face and 
on the arms, and they like very much 
to have their teeth filed to a point, so 
that they may all become “incisors” on 
sufficient provocation. 

The Machopa people outqueer the 
other tribes by several conspicuous 
degrees. They have a miserable tract of 
low, swampy coast lands lying to the 


lower rates than other tribes, and sell 
their wives for about half the cost of a 
good Batwa woman. They have little 
military organizations, and while their 
villages are large, each one is so distinct 
from its nearest neighbor that it is 
often equivalent to a declaration of war 
to announce that one has come from 
“your nearest friend, masikiwana,” 
etc. They are excellent fighters, women 
as well as men, and small sections of 
the tribe have many a time driven away, 
outwitted and overcome the vastly su- 
perior forces of the haughty Zulus 
when they have made their frequent 
raids upon unsuspected places in quest 
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of women for slaves. Their villages 
are nearly always amply stocked with 
orange and lemon trees, while the dried 
flesh of various antelope and fish and 
fowl is sufficiently common for any who 
wish to purchase. But it is the personal 
appearance of our Machopa friend that 
challenges observation. Any particular 
spot upon which the eye may chance to 
light is sure to be novel, if not interest- 
ing. The hair of the men usually looks 
quite like some puppy-snatched door- 
mat, and not unlike the top section of 
some modern foot-ball expert ; and there 
are normally sufficient soil and wild 
animals enmassed within it to form 
something of a lawn or park if it were 
systematically laid out. The next item, 
should it not happen to be the first, 
which takes one’s attention is the tattoo- 
ing. This is positively and painfully 
prominent. It extends through the 
centre of the forehead, perpendicularly 
down to the end of the nose, a line 
over each eye, and a row or two down 
the cheek and around the chin. This 


is made by raising the skin and then 
slitting it with the spear and inserting 
a bit of charcoal half the size of a pea 


or larger. After the wound has healed 
the charcoal is extracted, leaving the 
distinguishing feature of the Machopa 
tribe ineradicably fixed while the skin 
continues to hold together. The poor 
fellow must submit to it whether or no, 
or he can persuade no Machopa woman 
to marry him, no matter how much he 
pays for her. The Machopa “lady” 
argues that if a little of this sort of 
embroidery be good for the husband, 
much of it should be good for the 
wife, so she spares “no pain” till she 
has inserted about all of this grewsome 
embroidery she can find space for, till 
every portion of available territory is 
fully occupied. It takes about fifteen 
years to get it all on, and not a few die 
in the effort; but they are so bent 
toward civilization in following custom 
that in this instance they would far 
sooner die than be out of prevailing 
fashion. 

The clothing is seldom more than a 
bit of highly daubed bark blanket worn 
about the loins. The camera takes this 
coarse, dirty material for something 
elegant; but that instrument is often 
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The Plough of Africa. 


quite mistaken in its facts, as we all 
know when we happen to examine our 
complacent features in any photograph 
ever made of us. 

Among all the tribes of Africa, so 
far as we can discover, polygamy is 
common. In our own section of the 
country the women are quite as able 
defenders of the system as are any. 
Wealth here does not depend upon 
acres, however broad, nor on bankable 
paper, however much ; but every man’s 
riches is measured by the number of his 
wives, and every woman’s value depends 
on the fraction of a husband which 
she chances to represent. A tolerably 
charming maiden of some sixteen sum- 
mers once entered into a lengthy debate 
with the writer, wherein she endeavored 
to prove that wifehood was the true end 
of woman ; that there were more women 
than men in existence from birth— 
which was true of her own locality ; 
that many of these few men were killed 
in war, and more still in drunken quar- 
rels; that more men died than womcn 
from common diseases following in the 
wake of rum; and therefore it was a 
foregone conclusion that unless polyg- 
amy were allowed, many true women 
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could never attain their natural perfec- 
tion—and she did not wish to be one 
of the single ‘stars,’ no matter how 
brilliantly she might shine. But the 
bliss of a ‘‘ too much married ” life is so 
often of a doubtful hue that had the 
maiden attained to the deserted portion 
of an “early wife” she might have ar- 
sued as fluently in ‘behalf of civilized 
eustoms. The marketable value of 
woman is of interest to us all. She 
does not appear to fluctuate like wheat 
or railroad stock, in accord with de- 
mand and supply, for, while the supply 
is limited, the demand for her is utterly 
insatiable, But she appears to vary in 
value according to the price of com- 
modities which are commonly exchanged 
for her. Fifteen years ago, in Natal, 
she was worth ten head of cattle ; at In- 
hambane she was then worth one hun- 
dred pieces of cloth, which in cash val- 
ue was about $15. To-day, while in 
Natal, the price, having been fixed by 
English law, remains the same, with us 
she costs $75 in clean gold; but far to 
the north of us, along the ‘shores of 
Tanganyika, she now retails at about 
$1.68 per dozen. As gold and high 
wages are rapidly changing 
the values of common goods, 
sheep, goats, etc., so woman 
is becoming dearer, every day 
dearer and still more dear, 
tillthe end even now appears 
in sight, when she cannot be 
bought at all. This is a de- 
sideratum devoutly to be 
wished, for then she will 
doubtless be given away, as 
she was to our first and com- 
mon mundane ancestor. 
While a Bostonian never has 
too much learning, or a Chi- 
cagoan too much gold, none 
of our people ever have too 
many wives. Umazila, King 
of Gazaland and father of 
Gungunyana, had more than 
one thousand wives, most of 
whom we saw at his royal 
residence in 1880. Gun- 
gunyana, his successor, had 
five hundred and twenty 
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by the Portuguese, and he was hur- 
ried away to Lisbon, and was only al- 
lowed seven of his more recent loves 
to accompany him. We visited Gun- 
gunyana’s home on the Limpopo Riv- 
er shortly before his downfall, and 
secured a picture of one of the Mrs. 
Queen Gungunyana. The picture-will 
speak for itself more accurately than 
any words of my own. Mr. Magajona, 
Lieutenant-General of the army, was a 
man of not more than sixty years; we 
saw him in 1880, when he was in the 
“pink” of martial vigor and dignity. 
Now he was altogether used up, as aged 
in appearance as any octogenarian, and 
quite done up physically. He had one 
hundred and fifty wives, about as many 
female slaves, and all the beer the whole 
lot could make for him, and it had 
proved disastrous and left him an utter 
wreck on the high sea of life. And why 
not? If one wife will render a man 
bald-headed at forty or thereabouts, 
what may not one hundred and fifty 
wives do, if they are all equally atten- 
tive ? 

The only other thing in common 
among these tribes, aside from alter- 





wives, and was fast securing 
more when his wooing’s were 
coldly nipped in the bud 


King Magaramana's Childzen. 


Water Pots, Cooking Pots, and Mortar for 
Pounding Corn. 
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nately dancing and sitting on the earth 
to hold it down, is the manufacture of 
distilled spirits. The original Zulu 
does not distil his drink, but merely 
ferments it; he is too greedy to take 
the time to acquire the stronger article, 
or, perhaps owing to his ability to suc- 
cessfully repel all Arab invasion, he has 
never discovered the “ beauty ” of a dis- 
tillery; but the Zulu warrior who ad- 
vanced across the Limpopo, when he 
had once acquired all the wives of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, lost no time in 
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the fermented material is placed ; then 
a similar pot, inverted and placed over 
the first, and cemented air-tight with 
mud ; into the bottom of the inverted 
pot is inserted an earthen tube, not un- 
like common tiling. This tile is run 
through a trough of water, and at its 
end is placed some receptacle for the 
condensed alcoholic productions. The 
fire is applied about the first pot, the 
steam rises, passes through the cooling 
tile, and comes out as perfectly as in 
any laboratory, but not without con- 




















seizing the vast advantages of the most 
primitive “still,” which he looked upon 
for the first time, since when, with rum 
added to his women, he has been able 
to destroy himself with all the rapidity 


of a later Roman. Whether the Ma- 
chopa and his compeers received their 
present apparatus from the Arab, or 
from our first ancestral drunkard, Noah, 
or whether they were sufficiently ob- 
serving to have discovered the matter 
for themselves, is all mere conjecture, 
with doubts of all sorts in favor of the 
latter. Their present “ still” consists 
of a common earthen pot, into which 


An East Coast Distillery. 


siderable waste, caused by incomplete 
condensation. The most common arti- 
cles for this purpose, are cashew, sugar- 
vane, palm wine, mandioc, Kaffir corn, 
wild honey, and in fact, everything that 
will ferment and yield the desired re- 
sults. . This distilled product retails at 
so moderate a cost—something like a 
penny a hatful—that the civilized na 
tions of the globe have hitherto been 
entirely unable to compete with tue 
home production, and very little wine 
or spirit is imported, and this for the 
exclusive consumption of the foreigner 
within their bounds. 
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A multitude of items might be writ- 
ten concerning these recently discov- 
ered tribes, upon their differences, and 
their similarities, and it would be an 
interesting study to any one interested 
in our common humanity; but in a 
brief article of endurable length one 
can only give merest outlines of gen- 
eral appearances. Suffice it to say that, 
while these people may never become 
Americans, or Englishmen, or even 
good Dutchmen, or in fact even sur- 
mount their common tribal differences 
and notions, and while they have much 
to learn from contact with foreigners 
and civilization, they also have much to 
yield in the way of excellent service as 


servants in the beginning, and as peo- 
ple of commerce and genius in the fut- 
ure, which may not, after all, be a cen- 
tury distant. 

Who can tell whether the great 
grandparent of some Stevenson or Edi- 
son of the days to come may not to- 
day be hovering over some knotty co- 
nundrum in the Machopa forests of 
Eastern Africa? A thousand years to 
the rear, and our own undistinguished 
ancestors were drinking rum from the 
skulls of their vanquished neighbors ; 
and to-day it is quite as difficult for us 
to recognize our ancestry as it is to 
fathom the futures of people less fortu- 
nate than ourselves. 





Common Axe, Chisel, or Knife. 





Brass Bead Work, Ornaments for Arms and Legs 


Necklace of Elephant's Tusk, used as a Charm. 
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THE MARCHES OF JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
By Rupert Hughes 


N common with most of those that 
pretend to love serious music, a 
certain friend of mine was for long 

guilty of the pitiful snobbery of rating 
march-tunes as the lowest form of the 
art. But one day he joined the Seventh 
Regiment, of New York, and his first 
long march was that heart - breaking 
dress- parade of about fifteen miles 
through the wind and dust of the day 
Grant’s monument was dedicated. Most 
of the music played by the band was 
merely rhythmical embroidery, as un- 
helpful as a Clementi sonata; but now 


and then there would break forth a 
magic elixir that fairly picked his feet 
up for him, put marrow in unwilling 
bones, and replaced the dreary dogged- 
ness of the heart with a great zest for 
progress, a stout martial fire and a fierce 
esprit de corps ; with patriotism indeed. 
In almost every case, that march be- 
longed to one John Philip Sousa, little 
revered by the upper clawss of mu- 
sicians. 

It came upon him then, that, if it is 
worthy ambition in a composer to give 
voice to passionate love-ditties, or vague 
contemplation, or the 
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deep despair of a fu- 
neral cortége, it is 
also a very great 
thing to instil cour- 
age and furnish an 
inspiration that will 
send men gladly, 
proudly, and glori- 
ously through hard- 
ships into battle and 
death. This last has 
been the office of the 
march-tune. 

“ But,” objects the 
cultured musician, 
“the march-tune is 
merely empty melo- 
dy. High-class mu- 
sic must be structu- 
rally interesting and 
well varied in color.” 
Just so. And these 
qualities Mr. Sousa’s 
marches have in high | 
degree, as anyone 
will find that exam- 
ines their scores or 
listens analytically. 
They have the fur- 
ther merit of distinct 
individuality, and 
the supreme merit of 
founding a school. 








Mr. Sousa. 


Photograph by Guerin, St. Louis. 


, It is only the plain 
truth to say that Mr. 
Sousa’s marches have 
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founded a school; that he has indeed 
revolutionized march-music. His ca- 
reer resembles that of Johann Strauss in 
many ways. A certain body of old fo- 
gies have always presumed to deride 
the rapturous waltzes of Strauss, though 
they have won enthusiastic praise from 
even the esoteric Brahms, and gained 
from Wagner such words as these : 
“One Strauss waltz overshadows in re- 
spect to animation, finesse, and real mu- 
sical worth, most of the mechanical, bor- 
rowed, factory-made products of the 
present time.” The same words might 
be applied to Mr. Sousa’s marches with 
equal justice. They have served also 
for dance-music, and the two-step borne 
into vogue by Mr. Sousa’s music, has 
driven the waltz almost into desuetude. 
There is probably no composer in the 
world with a popularity equal to that of 
Mr. Sousa. Though he sold his ‘“‘ Wash- 
ington Post” march outright for $35, 
his “Liberty Bell” march is said to 
have brought him $35,000. It is found 
that his music has been sold to eighteen 
thousand bands in the United States 
alone. Itis not surprising that every 
band in the United States should have 
yielded to the general demand for the 
tonic of his marches. The amazing 
thing is to learn that there are so many 
bands in this country. Mr. Sousa’s 
marches have appeared on programmes 
in all parts of the civilized world. At 
the Queen’s Jubilee his “ Washington 
Post” march was the music of the oc- 
casion. When the Queen stepped for- 
ward to begin the grand review of the 
troops, the combined bands of the 
household brigade struck up _ the 
“Washington Post.” On one other 
important occasion it was given the 
place of honor, and it appeared con- 
stantly as the chief march of the week. 
The reason for this overwhelming ap- 
peal to the hearts of a planet is not far 
to seek. The music is conceived in a 
spirit of high martial zest. It is proud 
and gay and fierce, thrilled and thrilling 
with triumph. Like all great music it 
is made up of simple elements, woven 
together by a strong personality. It is 
not difficult now to write something that 
sounds more or less like a Sousa march, 
any more than it is difficult to write par- 
odies, serious or otherwise, on Beetho- 
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ven, Mozart, or Chopin. The glory of Mr. 
Sousa is that he was the first to write 
in this style ; that he has made himself 
a style; that he has so stirred the mu- 
sical world that countless imitations 
have sprung up after him. He has in- 
deed founded a new school of music. 
He has not, of course, destroyed the 
value of previous march-music nor of 
future march-music. Schubert and 
Wagner remain unrivalled on their 
peaks of glory. But Mr. Sousa has 
built a peak of his own. It is the most 
hopeless bigotry to deny him his dues. 
Like Strauss’s, Mr. Sousa’s father was 
a musician who forbade his son to 
devote himself to dance-music. As 
Strauss’s mother enabled him secretly 
to work out his own salvation, so did 
Mr. Sousa’s mother help him. Mr. 
Sousa’s father was a political exile from 
Spain, and earned a precarious liveli- 
hood by playing a trombone in the very 
band at Washington which later became 
his son’s stepping-stone to fame. Mr. 
Sousa was born at Washington in 1859. 
His mother is German, and Mr. Sousa’s 
music shows the effect of Spanish yeast 
in sturdy German rye bread. Mr. Sou- 
sa’s teachers were John Esputa and 
George Felix Benkert. The latter Mr. 
Sousa considers ohne of the most 
complete musicians this country has 
ever known. He put him through 
such a thorough theoretical training, 
that at fifteen Mr. Sousa was teaching 
harmony. At eight he had begun to 
earn his own living as a violin player at 
a dancing-school, and at ten he was a 
public soloist. At sixteen he was the 
conductor of an orchestra in a variety 
theatre. Two years later he was musi- 
cal director of a travelling company in 
Mr. Milton Nobles’s well-known play 
“The Phenix,” for which he composed 
the incidental music. Among other in- 
cidents in a career of growing impor- 
tance, was a position in the orchestra 
with which the great Offenbach toured 
this country. At the age of twenty-six, 
after having played, with face blacked, 
as a negro minstrel, after travelling with 
the late Matt Morgan’s Living Picture 
Company, and working his way through 
and above other such experiences in the 
struggle for life, Mr. Sousa became the 
leader of the United States Marine Band. 
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In the twelve years of his leadership he 
developed this unimportant organiza- 
tion into one of the best military bands 
in the world. 

In 1892 his leadership had given him 
such fame that he withdrew from the 
government service to take the leader- 
ship of a band carrying his own name. 
His last tour has been called “the 
greatest pilgrimage ever attempted in 
the career of music.” It carried his 
large organization through two hun- 
dred and eighty concerts in one hun- 
dred and ninety-six different cities in 
thirty-seven States and territories, and 
five Canadian provinces. Twenty-one 
thousand miles were travelled, and an 
average of ten cities each week visited. 
Mr. Sousa expects to take his band to 
England and the Continent next spring. 

Though chiefly known as a writer of 
marches, in which he has won glory 
enough for the average human ambi- 
tion, Mr. Sousa seems likely to take a 
very large place in the growing field of 
American comic opera. His first piece 
“The Smugglers,” was produced in 1879 
and scored the usual failure of a first 
work. His “ Katherine” was never 


produced, his “ Desirée” was brought 
out in 1884 by the McCaull Opera 
Company, and his “Queen of Hearts,” 
a one-act piece, was given two years 


later. He forsook opera then for ten 
years; but in 1896 Mr. De Wolf Hop- 
per produced his “ El Capitan” with 
great success. Though this opera is 
still running, Mr. Sousa is composing 
for Mr. Hopper its successor, “ The 
Charlatan.” Another work to be pro- 
duced this winter is called “The Bride 
Elect.” Mr. Sousa is writing both 
music and libretto. In his operas, as 
elsewhere, he disregards conventional 
formulas and seeks new effects. 

A work of enormous industry was his 
collection and arrangement, by govern- 
mental order, of the national and typical 
tunes of all nations into one volume, 
an invaluable book of reference. 

Out of the more than two hundred 
published compositions by Mr. Sousa 
it is not possible to mention many here. 
The best known are, of course, the 
pieces that have won him the title 
“The March-King.” They are almost 
all arranged for the piano, though the 
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arrangements are by no means what 
they should be; they are thin and in- 
competent representatives of works 
which in the band are full of wild and 
varied color and strange power. The 
strongly individual themes and charac- 
teristics of the marches should make 
them a good subject for elaborate fan- 
tasial treatment, such as some of the 
Schubert and Wagner marches have 
been given in piano transcriptions. 

Just to name these marches is enough, 
for though some of the names are 
not always happily chosen, they call up 
many episodes of parade gaiety and jaun- 
tiness, or warlike fire. The “Liberty 
Bell,” “ Directorate,” “High School 
Cadets,” “King Cotton,” ‘“ Manhattan 
Beach,” ‘“‘ ‘Sound Off!’” “ Washington 
Post,” ‘‘ Picador,” and others, are all stir- 
ring works, and his latest is the best : a 
deeply patriotic march, “ The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” The second part of 
this has some brass work of particular 
vigor and fire. 

In manuscript are a few works of 
larger form: a symphonic poem, “The 
Chariot Race,” an historical scene, 
*‘Sheridan’s Ride,” and two suites, 
“Three Quotations” and “The Last 
Days of Pompeii.” 

The Three Quotations are : 


(a) ‘‘ The King of France, with twenty thou- 
sand men, 
Marched up a hill and then marched 
down again,” 


which is the motive for a delightful 
scherzo march of much humor in in- 
strumentation ; 


(b) ‘* And I, too, was born in Arcadia,” 


which is a pastorale with delicious 
touches of extreme delicacy ; 


(c) ** In Darkest Africa,” 


which has a stunning beginning and is 
a stirring grotesque in the negro man- 
ner Dvorak advised Americans to cul- 
tivate. All three are well arranged for 
the piano. 

The second suite is based on “ The 
Last Days of Pompeii.” It opens with 
a drunken revel “In the House of Burbo 
and Stratonice ;” the bulky brutishness 
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of the gladiators clamoring for wine, a 
jolly drinking-song and a dance by a 
jingling clown make up a superbly writ- 
ten number. The second movement is 
named “Nydia” and represents the 
pathetic reveries of the blind girl ; it is 
tender and quiet throughout. 

The third movement is at once daring 
and masterly. It boldly attacks “The 
Destruction,” and attains real heights 
of graphic suggestion. A long, almost 
inaudible, roll on the drums, with occa- 
sional thuds, heralds the coming of the 
earthquake ; subterranean rumblings, 
sharp rushes of tremor, toppling stones, 
and wild panic are insinuated vividly, 
with no cheap attempts at actual imita- 
tion. The roaring of the terrified lion 
is heard, and, best touch of all, under 
the fury of the scene, persists the calm 
chant of the Nazarenes, written in one 
of the ancient modes. The rout gives 
way to the sea-voyage of Glaucus and 
Ione, and Nydia’s swan-song dies away 
in the gentle splash of ripples. The 
work is altogether one of superb imag- 
ination and scholarly achievement. 

As their names indicate, the suites 
are strongly programmatic, but legit- 
imately so, I think, and no more so, 
surely, than Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Sym- 
phodny” and many other works of un- 
impeachable fame. : 

Mr. Sousa, appealing as he does to 
an audience chiefly of the popular sort, 
makes frequent use of devices shocking 
to the conventional. But even in this 
he is impelled by the enthusiasm of an 
experimenter and a developer. Almost 
every unconventional novelty is hooted 
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at in the arts. But the sensationalism 
of to-day is the conservatism of to-mor- 
row, and the chief difference between 
a touch of high art and a trick is that 
the former succeeds and the latter does 
not. Both are likely to have a common 
origin. 

Thus Mr. Sousa is fond of bringing 
out six or more brass instruments to 
the front of the orchestra in playing a 
band arrangement of some sextet or 
septet. Soberly considered, however, 
this is quite as legitimate as Mr. Seidl’s 
placing of a string of vocalists across 
the front of his orchestra in making 
concert use of a scene from “Die Wal- 
kiire.” 

The good thing is that Mr. Sousa is 
actuated by the spirit of progress and 
experiment, and has carried on the de- 
velopment of the military band begun 
by the late Patrick S. Gilmore. Mr. 
Sousa’s concert programmes devote 
what is in fact the greater part of 
their space to music by the very best 
composers. These, of course, lose 
something in being translated over to 
the military band, but their effect in 
raising the popular standard of musi- 
cal culture cannot but be immense. 
Through such instrumentality much of 
Wagner is as truly popular as any 
music played. The active agents of 
such a result should receive the 
heartiest support from everyone sin- 
cerely interested in turning the people 
toward the best things in music. In- 
cidentally, it is well to admit that a 
good march is one of the best things in 
the best music, 


OF THE JEWS 


A CHAPTER ON DEVILS, WITCHES, CHARMS, AND OMENS 
By Calvin Dill Wilson 


sons to learn that the Jews have 
any superstitions, strictly so-called, 
for the beneficent influence of a definite 
faith such as theirs most certainly tends 
to eliminate these things from the in- 


[' will possibly surprise many per- 


telligence. Their lofty and pure mono- 
theism, when adequately conceived, 
leaves no room for witchcraft, necro- 


mancy, and similar evils and eccentrici- 
ties. But we are to remember that 
there has come between the Jew and 
his Scriptures a vast cloud of rabbinical 
tradition and mystification, and that he 
has at times dwelt in this mist of the 
Talmudists and Cabalists rather than 
in the light of his revelation. It must 
be remembered that there is an immense 
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difference between Judaism and Rab- 
binism ; the one is based on the Old 
Testament, and the other on the va- 
garies and myths of the rabbis. One is 
sunlight ; the other is clouds and dark- 
ness. 

It has come about that under the 
influence of Rabbinism the Jews have 
been a superstitious people, so that in- 
deed few peoples have been more so. 
There are undoubtedly vast numbers of 
intelligent Jews who have not a particle 
of faith in the fables we are about to 
relate, and whose mental view of the 
orderly movements of the universe is as 
clear as that of any men; nevertheless 
the superstitious ideas contained in this 
paper are strictly Jewish ones, and have 
had an immense influence upon the lives 
of millions of Israelites. 

There are probably as many supersti- 
tions in the world pertaining to children 
as to any other class ; and the Jews have 
one that is unique, and finds its roots 
in the rabbinical traditions in regard to 
the first wife of the first man, Adam. 
According to their legend this Lilis for- 
sook her husband on account of dif- 
ferences which we need not tarry to 
recount, and then she fied into the air. 
Certain angels were sent after her to 
recall her to her earthly responsibili- 
ties, but she refused to come, giving as 
a reason that she was created for the 
purpose of destroying little children, 
rather than being the mother of them, 
and she stated that her power over 
them would continue until they were 
eight days old. When the angels in- 
sisted upon carrying her along with 
them, she declared that if they would 
release her she would pledge her word 
that when she saw the names of these 
angels or their pictures upon a slip of 
parchment around a child’s neck she 
would pass it by without working any 
harm upon it. This was agreed upon, 
and Lilis was permitted to continue her 
abode in the air and was not forced 
back into the company of her mate, who 
deserves the congratulations of all his 
posterity for being rid of a child- 
destroying monster and obtaining so 
genuine a woman as Eve proved herself 
tobe. Therefore it has come about that 
a slip of parchment with the names of 
these angels written upon it is held to 
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be a perfect safeguard against the evil 
intentions of Lilis still. The Jews say 
that, when children laugh in sleep on 
the night of the Sabbath, or in the 
nights of the new moon, then Lilis 
laughs and toys with them. So it is the 
custom for the parent or friend who 
sees it, to tap it on the nose, and say, 
“Begone from hence, cursed Lilis, for 
thy abode is not here.” This should 
be said three times, each time with a 
pat on the nose. 

In Jewish superstition devils are fear- 
fully and wonderfully abundant, and all 
evil things come about through their 
personal agency and intervention. They 
have all these classified carefully, and 
among them are sefanim, i.e., haters or 
destroyers ; serim, hairy and frightful 
goats; and massikim, mischievous and 
hurtful spirits. As to the appearance 
of these creatures, they believe that 
male devils have hair, and female devils 
none. One of the great problems of 
life among superstitious Jews is how to 
subdue and get rid of these evil spirits. 
Especially at the time of burial these 
creatures are likely to be present in 
large numbers, for they are said to be 
generated out of the effusions of man, 
and it is claimed that when a man dies 
they assemble, in order to touch and 
pollute him. In order to disperse these 
evil spirits the Jews walk around the 
newly made grave seven times, uttering 
certain words which are uncongenial 
to the devils, and by this mystical walk 
and the adjurations the spirits are ex- 
pelled from the neighborhood of the 
grave, and put to flight, and the dead 
man is saved. 

Strange to say, the devils are said to 
delight in the company of the rabbis ; 
but it is not stated whether they are 
fond of learning by listening to their 
discourse, or are simply fond of good 
company, or come in order to try to 
pervert these excellent men by their 
temptations. They are said also to har- 
bor in refuse, very appropriately one 
would think, and in nut-trees, and un- 
der the spouts of houses. Although 
they are fond of the company of rabbis, 
they serve them an ill trick by their af- 
fectionateness, for, it is said, they wear 
out the garments of the rabbis by rub- 
bing against them, somewhat after the 
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manner of dogs or cats, we may sup- 
pose. As these evil spirits harbor in 
filth, it is forbidden to cast such sub- 
stances before the doors, lest devils 
take up their abode in it. Possibly the 
rabbis inculcated this idea as a hygienic 
measure among people who could not 
be made to keep things clean without 
something to terrify them. Devils also 
have a taste for channels and water- 
spouts. The knowledge of these habits 
of the spirits and their lodging-places 
is deemed necessary and useful, so that 
they may be avoided as much as possi- 
ble ; and it is counselled that in coming 
from certain places where the devils 
make their abodes, one should tarry on 
the way to get rid of the devils that ac- 
company him from these places ; for if 
one will but give them time enough, 
they will weary of following him. 

It is unfortunate for the meditative 
person that to walk alone should be 
considered dangerous, but such is the 
fact. By doing so one draws an un- 


clean spirit after him; therefore one 
should always walk where people are 
passing to and fro. 


The Talmud also 
warns of another danger, and forbids 
one man to salute another while going 
about at night, as the devils wander 
about at that time, and the salutation 
might be given to a devil. It is also 
unwise to sleep alone in a house, for 
the Lilis is ready to do mischief upon 
grown people as well as children, and 
is ready to take hold of anyone who 
keeps house over night by himself. A 
very important warning is that a man 
should always speak to his wife before 
he kisses her, lest it should be a female 
devil parading in her shape. When 
devils get to going about in the shape 
of men’s wives, it is fortunate that there 
is so easy a method of detecting the 
genuine woman from the sham as by the 
sound of her voice. It is also wise to 
wash one’s hands early, as soon as one 
rises, for at night the unclean spirits 
rest upon one’s hands. One should wash, 
therefore, before touching one’s clothes 
or any other thing in the morning. 
Sudden distempers and illness are also 
ascribed to the influence of devils. 

In regard to witchcraft, it is forbid- 
den to ask questions of the devils on 
the Sabbath. But it is allowable to in- 
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terrogate certain devils, called the Prin- 
cess of Oil and the Princess of Eggs, at 
other times. The method by which this 
may be done is the following: If you 
want to interrogate the Princess of Oil, 
you put oil into a glass, and if you are 
anxious for conversation with the Prin- 
cess of Eggs, you put eggs into a glass. 
Then you hold up the vessel, and look 
keenly at the substance therein and ask 
your questions. If you wish to know 
who it was committed a certain theft, 
you may be able to see by the aid of the 
Princess the image of the thief in the 
oil or the eggs. 

If you are anxious to know whether 
there are any devils around, the follow- 
ing is a sure method: Take clear ashes 
and pass them through a sieve at the 
side of the bed. In the morning you 
will be able to see in the ashes the 
traces as it were of the feet of cocks. 
Let him who desires to see not only the 
tracks of the devils, but the spirits them- 
selves, take the after-burthen of a black 
cat which is of the first litter of a black 
cat which was of the first litter of the 
mother ; and having burned the same 
in the fire, beat it to powder, and put a 
little thereof in his eyes. And then he 
will see devils. The remainder of the 
powder let him put in an iron barrel, 
and seal it with an iron seal-ring that 
the devil may not steal it from him. 

When one meets a company of witches 
he should utter the following words: 
“May warm filth, in broken pots, be 
thrust between your chops, you ugly 
witches, you. May the hair with which 
you perform your sorcery be torn away. 
May the wind disperse the crumbs of 
bread wherewith you perform your sor- 
ceries.” This is guaranteed to be ef- 
fectual. 

It is pretty hard when superstition 
becomes such a tyrant as to interfere 
with one’s taking a drink of water, .nd 
if such a scheme were to be origi- 
nated at the present it might be sus- 
pected that it was done in the interest 
of someone who had something else 
than water to sell. Nevertheless, there 
is among the Jews a belief that one 
should not drink water on Wednesday 
and Saturday nights, because there is 
then danger of evil spirits; although 
fortunately the spirits, out of considera- 
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tion for the fact that human beings 
must have water, appear to be willing 
that we should not be in peril more than, 
two nights in the week if we are thirsty, .« 
Indeed, it is very considerate of them 
not to disturb us at other times on this 
account. But even at those dangerous 
times, if one is so thirsty that water 
cannot be dispensed with, there is a 
sufeguard to be used which will dis- 
perse the enemy as effectually as well- 
aimed grape-shot will slaughter a crowd 
of men. If one must drink on Wednes- 
day and Saturday nights, let him pro- 
nounce first the following necromantic 
words, and he can pour the water down 
his throat with safety: “Zul schafan 
anigron agordefon.” We are assured 
that no spirit can stand before these 
syllables when well rolled off the tongue. 
There is, however, always some danger 
in drinking water in the night time, for 
blindness may ensue therefrom. But 
here, also, there is fortunately a method 
by which safety may be assured. If 
one thirsts at night let him say, “My 
mother hath said to me, beware of 
Schafriri friri riri ri. I thirst for water 
in white cups.” By this means the 
devil is driven away. 

But sometimes we are struck with 
fear without being able to discern any 
real cause for this fact; in such case 
the terrified person is advised to leap 
four yards from his place, and pro- 
nounce a sentence of Scripture. But 
if he stands in a place that is unclean 
so that he cannot leap, let him say, 
“The goat in the barn is fatter than I 
am.” We are also warned not to stand 
before an ox that is coming out of a pool, 
for at such times a devil dances between 
his horns, a belief with which anyone 
who has been gored will be likely to 
find little difficulty in agreeing. Every 
one should take warning not to stand 
naked before a candle, for he that does 
so will be visited with a consumption. 

It is hard that the society of ladies 
should ever become perilous, but it is 
usually believed that it may become so, 
and it will startle many persons to learn 
that the company of women is specially 
dangerous at the time of a funeral. 
Why the Angel of Death should do such 
a thing does not appear, but we are 
assured that at a burial he mingles with 
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the wemer, and dances among them. 
If therefore a man does not keep him- 
self apart from the ladies’. and -walk 
home in the companionship of persons 
of his own sex, he is liable to expose 
himself to the destroying touch of that 
terrible angel. There are also other 
times when men must be specially on 
their guard against this spirit. When 
there is a famine in a city men should 
take care not to be seen, and should 
avoid walking by themselves, because of 
the Angel of Death who is present. 
When there is a plague men should lock 
themselves up, and not be seen. 

The superstition of the howling of 
dogs as a presage of death, although 
now almost universal, was first believed 
by the Jews, so far as is known. They 
say that when dogs howl, the Angel of 
Death comes into the city; but when 
dogs play Elias comes. 

The Jews believe that the Angel of , 
Death is full of eyes, and that when the 
sick is dying he stands at his head and 
holds in his hand his naked sword, on 
which hangs a drop of gall. When the 
sick person sees the same, he trembles 
and opens his mouth. Then the Angel 
of Death causes the drop of gall to fall 
into his mouth, by means of which he 
dies. When one dies, the Jews empty 
the water from all vessels in the house 
and the neighboring ones, because the 
Angel of Death washes his sword in the 
water contained in them. It is also 
said that when the soul departs from 
the body it cries out aloud, and that 
the sound of it is what we call echo. 
For the voice passes from one end of the 
world to the other, and wanders about 
till it enters the hollows and cliffs, and 
there hides itself. 

From these instances it may be seen 
that the Jews have some superstitions 
that differ very considerably from those 
to be found among any other people 
within civilized lands. Just how great 
is the antiquity of these beliefs, it is 
perhaps impossible to say. They are 
perhaps the oldest survivals of ancient 
superstitions that now exist within civil- 
ization. And it is probable that they run 
far back into the days when the Jews 
were in communication with the other 
nations of Palestine, and with Babylonia 
and Egypt. 
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the realities of colonial strug- 

gles and victories more vividly 
brought to mind than in Boston, at the 
Old South Meeting House on Washing- 
ton Street. 

Here, amid the tumult of the modern 
city, is the church which saw the most 
stirring sights of our country’s entrance 
into existence. The ground on which 
it stands was originally that on which 
Governor John Winthrop had his home ; 
afterward it passed into the hands of 
Madam Mary Norton, who gave it in 
trust “forever for the erecting of a 
house for their assembling themselves 
together publiquely to worship God.” 

The small house 
of worship which 
was first erected 
here, was succeed- 
ed in 1730, by the 
present church, 
which was well de- 
signed as an old 
fashioned New 
England “meet- 
ing-house,” of the 
bettersort. Within 
and without it isan 
excellent example 
| of this simple style 
of architecture, 
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Old Cradle of Moses Grant. 


By Elizabeth Moore Hallowell 


those who built and those who wor- 
shipped there. It has been said, and 
with much truth, that many of these 
meeting-houses of one hundred years 
ago were more truly worthy of their 
purpose than the elaborate Gothic edi- 
fices which in some cases superseded 
them. While frequently built with a 
great care for light and ventilation, 
there was ample provision for seeing 
and hearing the minister well; and if 
the earlier houses were not always com- 
fortable, they were in keeping with a 
time when what is now considered com- 
fort would have been possibly called 
luxury. 

But though the Old South Church 
was erected as a place of worship, histo- 
ry pictures it at times as serving strange- 
ly different purposes. When Faneuil 
Hall was too small to hold the patriotic 
gatherings that preceded the Revolu- 
tion, the Old South opened its doors in 
welcome; and it became the scene of 
many of those town-meetings which 
were especially abhorred by the British. 
So stormy were these meetings, we are 
told, and so wide-spread their fame, 
that Burke, describing an unusual tu- 
mult in Parliament, declared it was 
“hot as Faneuil Hall or the Old South 
Church in Boston.” 

When the British occupied the town, 
this church, in common with many 
other public buildings, suffered greatly 

at their hands. The British troops had 
from the beginning shown their desire 
to shock the religious feelings of the 
community. Secular airs were played 
by the band during the hours of public 
worship, and we read that “Yankee 
Doodle” sounded in the townspeople’s 
ears, “as they plodded their sober way 
to church.” 
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It was therefore a source 
of satisfaction to these 
troops, who had been the 
subject of bitter denuncia- 
tion from its pulpit, to find 
the church within their 
reach. It was promptly put 
into use as a place for cavalry 
drill; pulpit and pews were 
taken out, a foot or two of 
earth spread upon the floor, 
and a leaping bar put up for 
practice ; while the eastern 
gallery, accustomed to hold 
only quiet, reverent listen- 
ers, was reserved for the 
noisy spectators of the feats of horse- 
manship. 

But small thought of riding schools 
and revelry remained to the British, 
‘when, following upon much similar pil- 
lage, the tables were turned and the 
Americans occupied the town. Two 


weeks later, when Washington entered 
the rescued city, his first visit was to 
the Old South Church. Standing in 
the eastern gallery, he looked sadly 
down on all the wreck below, and rev- 
erently observed that he had “thought 


that the British, who had so much re- 
spect for their own churches, would 
have had more respect for those of 
others.” 

Little is now apparent of these stormy 
times, as, turning from the confusion of 
the street, one enters to-day the low 
door of the Old South, now used as a 
museum. A large, square room, a 
courteous attendant, some ancient rel- 
ics in show cases, and a few historical 
chairs and tables, with information at- 
tached on tags; these at first sight 
make up the quiet sum of what the 
church has to offer. Yet on closer at- 
tention there is a voice louder than 
words, speaking from the bits of paper 
and telling us here the history of a 
blood-stained rag, there the story of a 
gown or coat, or a quaint calash. 

In yonder case may be seen the plan 
of the meeting-house as it was in its 
young days—and imagination runs riot 
on reading the list of worthy names of 
those who, it appears, then held “Pues 
on ye Lower Flore in ye Metting 
house.” Large and square and impos- 
ing on the plan is the mark of the pul- 


Old Chair and Spinning-whee! in the Meeting House. 


pit ; that ministerial spot whence doubt- 
less rang fearless denunciation, as well 
as the call to duty, or the word of love. 
Below this may be seen the elders’ seat ; 
in front, the deacons’ seat; on either 
side the family of the minister; and 
one can almost see the grave assembly, 
bearing on their shoulders the honor of 
the church. And who are these whose 
names follow in the congregational 
pews, on the small scrap of paper in 
the glass case—who have worshipped 
here, and who later went forth to give 
their lives for their land? Ellery, 
Franklin, Pemberton, Rand, Sewall, 
Elliott, Cotton—men such as these, 
knew doubtless within these walls many 
a thought of love to country, as well as 
love to God. 

Some idea may be gained, too, of 
even the words to which this congrega- 
tion listened, as turning to a worn and 
battered collection of sermons in an- 
other show-case, one reads glowing sen- 
tences which deal with “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God.” To these 
the minister gives the assurance that 
“Hell’s wide, gaping mouth is Open, 
there is the dreadful Pit of the glow- 
ing Flames, and there is nothing be- 
tween these Ingrates and Hell, but the 
Righteous Wrath of their Creator.” 
Gently, and with the charity which is 
tolerant of intolerance, the descendants 
of these men may read their fiery 
words ; passing over what may seem 
a mistaken interpretation of the Divine 
Love, and dwelling rather on their 
faithfulness to duty, and their earnest 
desire to serve their Master's cause. 

A sermon near by, on “The Vanity 
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of Prayer and 
Fasting, as un- 
connected with 
Reformation of 
Manners,” gives 
it clearly to be 
understood that 


\ { no superficial observances 
\ i ah answered for religion to 
| these people; and that the 
| ministry was acceptable, and 
suited to the times, is plain 
from the statement attached 
to one of the most vigorous, 
as follows ; ‘Captain Josiah 
Stearn and William Vaus, 
Esq., be a committee to wait 
on the Rev. Tabdiel Adams, 
and thank him in the name of 
the House, for the sermon 
delivered by him this Day, 
and to request of him a 
Copy for the Press.” 

The first pastor of the Old South was 
Thomas Thatcher, who lived from 1620 
to 1678, and whose portrait now hangs 
over the pulpit, inscribed with the ap- 
preciative words, ‘“Scholar—Preacher 
—Physician.” It is pleasant to find pre- 
served in one of the show-cases, a letter 
to his son, Peter, in England, in which 
his fatherly heart overflowed with affec- 
tion for the distant child, and to see 
that no Puritan repression could serve 
to withhold the evidence of that love. 

One of the most interesting and 
touching relics in this museum is in 
the form of some bits of paper, covered 
over with tremulous writing, and bear- 
ing the aged signature of “ The Ameri- 
can Army of Two.” Many of us know 
the story ; how in the war of 1812, the 
small harbor of Scituate, Mass., unpro- 
tected by man-of-war, or by soldiery, 
was entered by two British barges ; how 
these were seen from the lighthouse by 
two brave young girls, Rebecca and 
Abigail Bates, who gave the alarm to 
the village ; how these girls, seizing the 
one a drum, the other a fife, then ran a 
little out of the village, and hiding be- 
hind some sand hills, marched toward 
Scituate, drumming and fifing for dear 
life ; and how the British, hearing the 
distant music, and supposing the Ameri- 
cans to be coming down from Boston 
ten thousand strong to protect their 


and 


property, hastily left the harbor, and 
were soon putting out to sea. It is a 
stirring little tale and one which tallies 
well with the spirit of the times ; but 
the story in the show-case at the Old 
South Church, forms a sequel which 
gives an indescribable touch of pathos. 
The visitor reads (each of them in the 
feeble writing of a very old person), 
two little accounts, of which the follow- 
ing is one: 

“Abbie the drummer, one of the 
American Army of two, in the war of 
1812, drove from our shore two British 
barges, and saved the vessels laden with 
flour and crew from prison, with drum 
and fife. Abbie Bates, aged eighty-two, 
born 1799, Scituate Harbor, Mass.” 

Following this is a short account of 
the incident, written by someone inter- 
ested in the two women ; he adds that 
at the time of writing these “girls” 
were living, one aged eighty, the other 
eighty-two. “They would like to sell 
their autographs to help them along in 
their old age, as they cannot geta pension. 
The price is only twenty-five cents for 
the two; they write a little sketch with 
each, as above.” It is small wonder if 
the visitor’s eyes are filled with tears, 
and in his heart is a desire to respond 
by the purchase of many autographs ; 
until a glance at the dates before him 
and an inquiry made of the attendant, 
gives assurance that the two brave sis- 
ters are beyond the reach of any earthly 
encouragement. 

Wandering onward through the aisles 
of the old meeting-house, and musing 
on the past, we seem transported for a 
little to the eighteenth century, as its 
relics lie before us. In this cradle in the 
corner, with leathern top and dull brass 
nails, one in fancy sees the wee New 
England maiden whom it may have 
sheltered. Perhaps she breathed in 
patriotism while the cradle rocked, 
since the notice upon it states that it 
belonged to one Samuel Grant, father of 
Moses Grant, who assisted in throwing 
the tea overboard in Boston Harbor, 
December 16, 1773. 

There are many suggestions of the 
life of this imaginary little woman ; 
close by in a cupboard and gorgeous 
with a vivid picture of farm life, is the 
blue china plate from which, perhaps, 
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as she grew older, she partook of meals 
and morals, while perusing the maxim 
around its rim : 


‘*Plough deep, while others sleep, and you 
shall have corn to sell and to keep.” 


Here, too, are her spinning-wheel and 
chair; the old clock by which she 
marked the time; the foot-stove which 
she took to church by day, and the 
warming-pan which of winter nights 
bore her company to bed. 

Our little maid had no lack of careful 
training. She doubtless spent her New 
England Sabbath in studying some such 
small quaint Bible as this spread open 
to our view, in which many of the words 
are pictured instead of written. There 
may be seen rough drawings of a fan, 
a hand, some wheat, and other objects, 
which by connecting words show the 
text to be “ Whose fan is in his hand,” 
etc. Perhaps, too, as she reached wom- 
anhood, the book in the next case, upon 
Love, Friendship and Marriage was 
placed in her hands. As it lies now 
open to the visitor’s scrutiny, it may be 
seen that the reserve and dignity of the 
New England woman had a good foun- 
dation in such early literature. ‘“‘ Nev- 
er,” says this wise book, “ allow any 
perfon, under the pretended fanction 
of friendfhip, to be fo familiar as to 
lofe a proper refpect for you. Many 
will tell you that this referve is incon- 
fiftent with the freedom which friend- 
fhip allows, but a certain refpect is as 
neceffary in friendfhip as in love.” 

Amid these mementos of the past, 
one wonders, as a pair of high-heeled 
and gayly flowered slippers meet the 
eye, how many a stately minuet our lit- 
tle woman walked through ; and again, 
in this corner by the fireplace, fancy 
follows her from maid to matron, by 
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means of the evidences of her house- 
wifely art. In busy times, these can- 
dle-moulds were perhaps used by her 
skilful fingers to produce the old-time 
tallow dips; this kettle on the crane, 
these pots and pans, all speak of active 
service. A quaint coffee-mill set on a 
short post, with a three-legged stool 
fastened down to the board upon which 
the post is fixed, makes one smile to 
see how the New England woman early 
learned to save her strength by this 
primitive “labor-saving machine.” 

It may be that, seated on this stool, 
with busy fingers active in her work, 
her mind was still more active with 
thoughts of her country’s suffering ; 
and it is easy to picture the patriotic 
impulses which stirred her heart, as we 
note the independent ring of the old 
newspapers of this period, preserved 
under glass near by. Here may be 
seen the Massachusetts Spy, or Worces- 
ter Gazette, setting forth in bold type, 
the “‘ Noble Efforts of a Virtuous, Free 
and United People, to extirpate Tyran- 
ny and Establish Liberty and Peace.” 

The shadows deepen about the little 
church; and New England maiden and 
Puritan preacher, and all the many 
phantoms of the past, fade into the 
darkness. It is time to go forth into 
the world without; the bustling, kind- 
ly world which seems so active in com- 
parison with this dim one of a hundred 
or more years ago. It knows much 
more, in many ways, than its parent, 
whose spirit hovers here; yet, if we 
rightly read, may not this wisdom be 
largely an inheritance, the out-growth 
of the noble deeds of old? 


‘‘Words pass as wind ; but where great deeds 
were done, 
The power abides, transfused from sire to 


Coffee-Mill and Stool, 
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turned, and the gayest colors, the 
most pronounced styles, and in- 
finite variety prevail in the cut and as- 
sociation of tints. Impossible contrasts 


| tide of fashion has not yet 


are made possible in some occult man- 
ner, known only to the cunning dress- 
maker and modiste. Blue hobnobs in 
the most friendly fashion with purple, 
green with orange, blue with green, and 
pink with yellow. Colors once deemed 
utterly irreconcilable are now recognized 
as possessing artistic affinities, and flaunt 
themselves on some of the handsomest 
gowns in friendly association. 

The enormous variety in shades has 
brought about this radical change, for 
until a dozen years ago the assort- 
ment of colors was extremely crude ; 
most of them were positive, and the 
delicate gradation of tints now obtain- 
able in even the cheapest materials was 
unheard of. 

Red and purple, in spite of the torrid- 
ity of the weather, still continue to be 
desirable. Either of these colors is too 
aggressive for the warm season, the 
cooler tones of gray, blue, pink and 


lavender being preferable. Red is, how- 
ever, paramount, and at summer-resorts 
is flaunted persistently. Lobster red, 
carnation and cherry are among the 
most conspicuous and fashionable tints. 
India silk, chiffon, and organdie are the 


principal materials. Red serge is used 
for yachting and boating costumes; it 
is generally relieved with black. Red 
dotted Swisses, trimmed with black 
lace, are extremely stylish, as is also red 
silk draped with black chiffon or fishnet. 

The soft, almost impalpable, blues, 
greens, and heliotropes delight the eye 
of the artist, and make it possible for 
the dressmaker to produce wonderful 
harmonies in color. 

Ornateness is the keynote of the sum- 
mer and autumn fashions, the styles 
worn by our mothers and grandmothers 
being revived. Gowns flounced up to 
the waist, old time overskirts, panels, 
ruffles, and ribbon trimming all being 
admissible. The sweet simplicity of the 
years gone by is abandoned, with one 
notable exception in favor of tailor- 
made suits, for which we should be 
thankful. 

These are still made in all their severe 
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simplicity, their style depend- 
ing solely on their cut and 
make, which must be faultless. 
French dressmakers rarely turn 
out the conventional tailor suit, 
adding a fancy vest or trimming 
in order to make it more becom- 
ing. England is the home of 
the severe and mannish tailor 
gown. 

Corsages of fancy style are 
not yet discarded, and their 
total abandonment is not de- 
sired by those of economical 




















bent. Chiffon is by far the prettiest 
; material for dressy occasions: it is 
fi, folded, draped, puffed and tucked. A 
‘<= decidedly chic idea is the combination 


== of moire and chiffon in an imported cor- 
— sage; the front was of amber chiffon and 
¥ —: drawn in puffs so as to form a round 
== yoke; from this the fulness fell in full 
loose waves ; over it was a Figaro formed 
of alternate moire and satin in two 
shades of turquoise blue, the edges being 
trimmed with several rows of two-inch 
lace ; in the centre of the back were three 
box pleats forming a fan, the girdle was 
of the empire style, and of amber satin, 
fastened with a long and slender buckle 
of gold. The neckband was of the blue, 
with innumerable ruffles of amber-and 
white pleated chiffon standing up in the 
back of the neck. 
Pouched fronts are more than ever 
=. chic; these fronts droop well over the 
> top of the skirt and are extremely full. 


= Sometimes they are gathered on to a 


= yoke of embroidery or lace. 
Norfolk blouses are very popular in 































































\\ the light weight woollens, and also in 
\ ythe ecru and gray linens, ducks and 
\\ piqués. 
NW Linen suits appliqued in a pattern in 
a dark red, blue or green are inexpensive 








No. 3. and serviceable. Gowns made of piqué 
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in soft lily green, Sevres blue and brick 
red are seasonable and stylish. 

The organdies are gay with stream- 
ers of ribbon, and are elaborately 
trimmed with ruffles, over-dresses, and 
bands of velvet. 
of colored lawn area 
boon to busy wom- 
en, and are much 
lighter and more 
economical than 
those of silk. 

Chantilly lace is 
again used, a nota- 
ble example of the 
revival of this trim- 
ming being shown 
in a gown of black 
and white striped 
silk; the skirt is 
shirred on the hips 
and very full in the 
back. At the bot- 
tom are three ruffles 
of five-inch black 
lace over flounces of 
white pinked taf- 


The ready-made slips 
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feta; between each of the ruffles is a 
band of insertion over white silk. The 
loose - fronted waist is ornamented 
with narrow lace insertion put on dia- 
mond shape ; the sleeves are similarly 
trimmed from elbow to wrist, the tops 
developing into rather compact puffs of 
black net over white. The girdle is of 
white satin laid in folds, and with a 
sharply pointed front ; it fastens in the 
back with a windmill bow. 

The bolero with curved sides, the 
square Eton, and the double - flapped 
Figaro are seen on gowns of silk, wool, 
and transparent material ; on the plain 
goods they are trimmed with an elabo- 
rate pattern in braiding, embroidery, or 
appliqués of coarse lace. The pouched 
front is an almost inevitable accompani- 
ment of these jaunty little affairs. 

In thin goods, many of the corsages 
are shaped at the waist by five or six 
rows of shirring ; sometimes wide bead- 
ing run with ribbon is substituted. 

Beading three inches wide may be 
obtained in the various seasonable col- 
ors ; itis used for ginghams and batistes, 
and makes a pleasing finish. 

Half-inch satin ribbon is often sub- 
stituted for 
the narrow 
Valenciennes 

£9 lace, so fash- 
F ionable; itis 
shirred in the 
centre and 
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disposed in lengthwise or cross- 
wise rows upon the bodice. 

A ladder formed of little 
bows, which increase in size 
toward the shoulder, makes a 
showy bodice trimming. 

Many of the thin silk amd 
lawn waists are fastened over 
on one side and finished with a 
pleated frill of the material or 
of lace ; sometimes two or three 
chiffon frills of different colors 
are used. 
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The transparent veilings and ¢tamines 
are among the choicest materials for 
summer. A gown made of silver-gray 
canvas cloth over a rose-pink petticoat 
is exceedingly effective. The sun un- 
derskirt is cut in undvuiating scallops 
about the foot, and above are two 
flounces edged with pink ribbon and 
butter-colored lace. The overskirt is 
sun pleated and shaped in scallops, 
each one finished with a ruffle of nar- 
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row lace. The corsage is pleated on to 
a yoke of yellow lace embroidered in 
pink; the double Eton sides are of 
pink and gray brocade ; waistband and 
stock of pink and gray changeable rib- 
bon, mixed with tufts of pleated chiffon. 
The sleeves have a garniture formed of 
innumerable ruffles of narrow lace and 
half-inch gathered ribbon. 

The apron front seems destined to be 
popular ; it is either round or pointed, 
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plain, or draped high on one side with 
an elaborate bow. Pointed peplum 
sides are also used. 

The Spanish flounce is specially adapt- 
ed for the diaphanous materials now 
in vogue: a pretty application of this 
revived fashion is shown in a gown of 
dotted Swiss in navy and white over 
pale cowslip yellow. Clusters of cross- 
wise pin-tacks, each edged with a ruffle 
of narrow navy ribbon, formed a yoke 
effect, while deep lace was curved about 
the armholes, to simulate a Figaro. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Newrort Costumre.—Heliotrope 
étamine with appliqued and embroid- 
ered trimmings. Seven yards of double- 
width material. 

No. 2., Yacurme Costume.—Navy 
serge ; the skirt embroidered with white ; 
waist of white serge with blue collar. 
Six and a half yards of double-width 
goods, 

No. 3. Seastpe Torerre.—Striped 


white and red flannel with red coat. 
Seven yards of double-width material. 

No. 4. Fancy Watst.—Pale green or- 
gandie trimmed with black ribbon and 
embroidery, black satin girdle. Four 
yards of thirty-six inch goods. 

No. 5. Catuina Costume. — Striped 
taffeta in green and heliotrope. Twelve 
yards of twenty-two inch material. 

No. 6. Fancy Waist.—It may be made 
of satin, velvet, or linen, with revers of 
a contrasting color. One yard and a 
quarter of satin. 

No. 7. Carze.—Satin or velvet may be 
used with chiffon pleatings. Two and a 
half yards of velvet. 

No. 8. Travetitina Costume.—Tartan 
plaid; the skirt is trimmed about the 
hips with rows of braid ; the revers on 
the cape are of velvet. Seven and a half 
yards of double-width goods. 

No. 9. Warertne-pLace CostumE.— 
The waist and top of the skirt are of 
alternate rows of tucking and embroid- 
ery; the material may be silk or wool. 
Six and a half yards of single-width 
goods. 

No. 10. Cuip’s Dress.—Figured 


lawn, with plastron and sleeves of a 


plain color. Four yards of thirty-six 
inch goods. 

No. 11. Sxmt.—The yoke may be of 
the same or a different material from 
the skirt ; the pleating is set on to it. 
Twelve yards of fifty-inch material. 

No. 12. Cottarerrse.—Silk or satin is 
suitable, with ruffles of chiffon. Three- 
fourths of a yard of twenty-two inch 
goods. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopery’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our il- 
lustrations. 


s are French, and unlike the usual run of 


Our desi; A 
s they are cut to order, we cannot promise 


atterns. 
aye to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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WOMEN IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
Never was there a period in the 
world’s history when women were so 
anxious to be independent as now, even 
women of family and position having 
shaken off their sloth and gone into 
business. In the years gone by, to do 
anything for one’s living was almost 
regarded as a disgrace, and social os- 
tracism was sure to be the result. 

Nowadays even the noblewomen of 
France and Great Britain are going into 
trade. Lady So and So and the Coun- 
tess of are not ashamed to place 
their names on milliners’ and dress- 
makers’ signs, and still are able to 
maintain their social preéminence. 

In New York, it has become a fad 
for women to work, and the unfortu- 
nate part of it is, that those who do not 
actually need to do so are setting up 
shops where elegant lingerie, millinery, 
and gowns may be bought. These 
lady tradeswomen demand exorbitant 
_ prices, and as they have a society fol- 
lowing readily obtain them. The con- 


, Sequence is that women who really must 


earn their own living are hurt by the 
competition of those to whom it is not 
an actual necessity, and who often do it 
for the novelty of the thing, and be- 
cause they wish to earn extra money to 
keep up an extravagant establishment. 

Two women of the Four Hundred set 
last winter opened a tea-room on Fifth 
Avenue, where twenty-five cents was 
charged for a cup of not always irre- 
proachable tea; it became a sort of 
society function, and the proprietresses 
reaped a harvest of shekels. 

Several other fashionable dames 
opened bonnet shops, not however with 
always successful results, business quali- 
fications not having been comprised in 
their education. 

The latest venture of an exceedingly 
chic woman is a “Bureau of Social 
Requirements.” Here the busy star 
of fashion may shift her responsibility 
of entertaining upon the shoulders of 
a hireling ; from this place a hostess 
may have her invitations issued, her 
menus originated, her home decorated 
and her furniture dusted, and this by 
people especially trained for the ser- 
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vice. In the case of a function, the 
entire management is placed in the 
hands of a woman who makes terms 
with the florist, the decorator, the ca- 
terer, etc., all the arrangements being 
made by the head of the bureau. 

The charges are moderate, and those 
women who object to trouble are glad 
to pay some one to take the matter 
out of their hands. 

Here one may have one’s’ shoes 
blacked, a comfort usually denied to 
women, who do not care to face the 
publicity of a seat in the out-of-door 
bootblack’s chair. 

Another remunerative employment 
for women is the making of culinary 
delicacies; specialties sell well, and 
almost every woman has some family 
recipe inherited from her grandmother. 
The Women’s Exchanges pay excellent 
prices for home-made pickles, preserves, 
cakes and pies. 

“Delicacies for the Sick ” appears on 
a sign in an uptown street. Here one 
may obtain well-cooked broths, real 
calves’ foot jelly, bread and other whole- 
some dainties, almost impossible to ob- 
tain save in one’s own house. Sick 
people in hotels, boarding-houses, and 
hospitals crave appetizing, well-cooked 
food, and in most cases are not able 
to purchase it. The establishment of 
places where it is attainable can be 
made remunerative. 

The chaperon bureau is another in- 
stitution which flourishes in large 
towns, as the city girl cannot go to 
theatres and balls unattended. Fre- 
quently the mother does not care for 
such functions, or she may be an in- 
valid ; sometimes the girl is orphaned 
and someone must replace the parent. 
In young ladies’ schools, the chaperon 
is frequently in demand, as the teach- 
ers are not always at leisure or will- 
ing to accompany their pupils on shop- 
ping promenades or calling expeditions. 


THE MARRIAGE MARKET 


Waar to do with our girls is a much 
vexed question. Many people declare 
that the young women who become self- 
supporting lessen their chances of mar- 
riage, because in being self-reliant they 
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lose many of their lovable qualities. 
There is no doubt that men, as a rule, 
admire the purring, dependent women 
who cannot, or will not, enter into a 
profession where they can earn money, 
and consider marriage as the chief aim 
and end of woman’s existence. 

Fortunately, women do not now, as 
much as formerly, regard marriage as 
the sole object in life, and a girl whois 
able to take care of herself is not apt to 
say yes to the first man who proposes 
to her, for she can afford to wait until 
the right one comes along. For this 
reason women marry ata riper age than 
they did, while some who have acquired 
a taste for independence prefer to re- 
main single, unhampered by husband 
or children and the cares of a house- 
hold. 

However, the mancuvring mother is 
as much in evidence as formerly. She 
is encountered at the watering-places, 
balls, receptions, and the opera ; in fact, 
anywhere where it may be possible to 
exhibit her marriageable daughters to 
advantage. 

It remains for Lady Desart, an Eng- 
lishwoman, to voice the sentiments of 
her worldly sisters. She frankly avows 
that a mother should bring her daugh- 
ter to the most promising market, and 
endeavor to make a good match for her. 
She says: 

“A mother is bound to fight for her 
daughter’s social advancement in mar- 
riage, and not to leave the girl to drift 
into a love affair in which all the advan- 
tages are probably offered on the young 
woman’s side. If a man is not to con- 
sider a girl’s value in face, figure, skin, 
eyes, hair, and general complexion, and 
is not to be introduced to her at social 
gatherings, and is not to consider her 
dowry, or want of a dowry, how in 
heaven’s name is he to consider her at 
all? We know that London gathers to 
itself all that is best and most desirable 
of the manhood of our country, and 
that our girls will have a larger choice 
in London than elsewhere, so we bring 
them there. We bring them to the 
marriage market. yet they come to enjoy 
themselves.” 

There is a grain of good sense in what 
the frank Englishwoman says, yet it is 
revolting to think that a girl must be 
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exhibited in the public mart like a Cir- 
cassian slave, and knocked down to the 
man who makes the highest bid. 

Is the age becoming so materialistic 
that money ranks above aught else, 
and that love and compatibility are 
regarded as unnecessary qualifications 
in marriage ? 

Thackeray wittily said that if one 
should repent, it were better to repent 
in a coach and four. There is no doubt 
that money mitigates many unhappy 
marital conditions, but it can never 
make up for a lack of harmony and the 
total absence of sympathy. 

Lady Desart would have us regard our 
daughters as chattels, who must be con- 
stantly on exhibition, and whose points 
and paces must be shown off just as one 
trots out a pretty bit of horseflesh at 
Tattersalls. The bidders must perforce 
take a careful inventory of each sepa- 
rate charm and govern their bids accord- 
ingly. 


PERFUMES 


Prrrumes exercise a potent influence 
over impressionable natures ; some per- 
sons faint at the scent of a rose; the 
sweet, cloying fragrance of tube-roses 
makes others ill, while to others the 
heavy perfume of the gardenia is ener- 
vating. 

It is thought by some people that the 
scent of flowers is detrimental to the 
voice and many teachers forbid their 
pupils to wear flowers while taking 
their lessons, 

Flowers are imbued with strange 
habits, and yield their perfumes at dif- 
ferent hours of the day or night. The 
night-blooming jessamine and lily are 
inodorous during the day, but give 
forth a heavy odor after the dew has 
fallen. Other plants are fragrant at 
intermittent periods, while still other 
blossoms give forth different odors at 
different hours of the day. The orchids 
are especially noted for their incompre- 
hensible changes, as at one time one may 
distinguish the odor of violets, while at 
another the same flower smells like a 
lily of the valley. In the white and yel- 
low flowers are concentrated the most 
powerful odors, while the blue and brown 
are almost scentless. 
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FANCY WORK 


Tue newest thing in materials is a 
cordurette or cotton corduroy. It shows 
a surface covered with shaded stripes 
in red, dark blue, and other seasonable 
colors. It is effective for cushions, table- 
covers, etc. The embroidery seems elab- 
orate, but is exceedingly simple, ornate 
effects being attainable with but little 
outlay of time and labor. The patterns 
selected are bold, conventional, and 
showy. The design is outlined with a 
heavy couching in rope-silk filled in 
with fancy stitches ; a lattice-work pat- 
tern in open work is pretty. Many 
novel effects may be had by using con- 
trasting colors in delicate, harmonizing 
tints. This kind of embroidery will be- 
much used this fall. 


GOLFING 


Onty a few years ago the invigorat- 
ing game was imported from England, 
where it had flourished for centuries. 
Women became weary of knocking balls 
through wickets with wooden mallets, 
as in croquet, and tennis, with its bois- 
terous runs and fatiguing batting in a 
restricted space, soon became monoto- 
nous. Golf has usurped their place, 
and is the accepted diversion for swell 
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people in every section of the 
country. 

One must be the owner of 
landed estates in order to 
keep up private links; this 
is, however, unnecessary, as 
there are any number of clubs 
where women are admitted, 
and where they may enjoy the 
same privileges as men. In 
fact, women have exhibited 
universal prowess in athletic 
sports, and have shown them- 
selves powerful rivals of their 
masculine competitors. To 
succeed, one must be the pos- 
sessor of nerve, physical en- 
durance, and an even temper, 
for, as in most games of skill 
and chance, there is much to 
ruffle one’s composure. 

Women who are not over- 
fond of aimless pedestrian ex- 
ercise take kindly to golf; 

an incentive to walk miles is provid- 
ed, and in pleasant company one does 
not mind the exertion. There is un- 
limited opportunity for flirtation and 
picturesque poses, as in swinging the 
golf stick the attitudes are extremely 
fetching, and show off a woman’s figure 
to advantage. 

The costume is an important factor 
in golf, the English cut in suits being 
the most stylish. The skirt reaching to 
the ankles, made of homespun, tweed, or 
serge, is by far the most becoming and 
serviceable ; the waist may be a jaunty 
Eton, an open-fronted coat or a Norfolk 
blouse : during the warm weather most 
of the players don the omnipresent shirt- 
waist. 

Very swell are the jackets of offi- 
cers, scarlet, with flat brass buttons, 
which are slipped on after each run in 
order to prevent taking cold; royal 
blue and white are also becoming ; wool 
hose are correct, with heavy shoes, 
either high or low. 

There is no more attractive sight 
than a party of feminine golfers in their 
gay summer toggery, their eyes glisten- 
ing, their faces flushed, and their hair 
roughened by the wind. As a healthful 
and exciting recreation nothing can 
compare with the good old athletic 
game. 
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WHEEL WHIRLS 


Paver bicycle parades and paper 
dances are among the novel features in- 
troduced at the watering-places. The 
participators wear paper costumes, the 
rooms are decorated with colored tissue- 
paper, and the wheels are dressed with 
paper flowers. 

The princesses of the royal family of 
Russia are devoted bicyclists, although 
the Czar gave rather a grudging con- 
sent to their riding. 

The cut in bicycles will be hailed with 
delight, the $100 wheels being reduced 
to $75. As usual, it is the small deal- 
ers who will suffer. 

In the matter of speed in short dis- 
tance rides, women have not been 
deemed dangerous competitors. How- 


ever, there are a number of women who- 


have distinguished themselves as track 
riders, and have become professional 
racers, rivalling the records of the male 
riders. 

The bicycle is responsible, it is said, 
for much of the depression in other 
trades. It has decreased the demand 
for pianos, jewelry, and all sorts of luxu- 
ries. It is now urged that it encour- 
ages celibacy, as its devotees do not 
crave the society of women, being sat- 
isfied with the companionship of their 
wheels. 

A prominent advocate of woman suf- 
frage says: “I consider the wheel the 
greatest emancipator of women the age 
has shown. It gives to the woman what 
she has never known before—self-reli- 
aifce and self-control.” 

French etiquette decries the knicker- 
bockers usually worn by cyclists, that 
is, in the case of professional men, to 
whom is recommended the use of trou- 
ser clips. 

In Paris the law is that in crowded 
thoroughfares riders must dismount 
from their wheels. They must also be 
provided with a bell which can be heard 
at a distance of fifty yards, and their 
bikes must have a plate with the own- 
er's name and address. 

The saddle skirt made in the fashion 
of an equestrian costume is considered 
more stylish than the divided skirt, 
which is out of favor with chic riders. 


COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


Tue Society of the Daughters of 1781- 
1815 has been organized by Mrs. Will- 
iam Gerry Slade. It is the New York 
City branch of the Daughters of 1812. 

Sixteen young women received the 
degree of M.D. at the Women’s Medical 
College of New York. Among them, 
three have been appointed on the med- 
ical staff of the infirmary for women 
and children. 

The Wadsworth Literary Club is com- 
posed of working girls from the slums. 
They hold their meetings at the rooms 
of the University Club, on Delancey 
Street. The girls are fine parliamenta- 
rians, and conduct their discussions with 
fine discrimination. 

The Woman’s Professional League 
is to have a grand entertainment, in or- 
der to raise funds for the erection of a 
club-house. The League is an associa- 
tion composed of actresses, writers, and 
artists, and is one of the most flourish- 
ing clubs in New York. 

Bryn Mawr College is an ornament 
to the little Pennsylvania town, and is 
renowned for its picturesque site and 
well-kept lawns. 

Morningside Heights seems to be the 
home of learning. Upon this splendid 
site stands the Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Barnard Col- 
lege. The latter has had a phenomenal 
growth, being founded as it was but six 
years ago, 

At Barnard women may enjoy the 
same advantages as at Columbia, and 
secure a university training at a small 
expense. Through the liberality of vari- 
ous generous people, many free scholar- 
ships have been provided. 

A number of summer schools for the 
poor have been organized in New York, 
and many working people take advan- 
tage of the opportunity for higher edu- 
cation. 

The corner-stone of the “Ruskin Col- 
lege of the New Economy” has been 
laid in Tennessee ; it is a codperative 
association, and the first socialist col- 
lege ever planned. It is to be under 
the auspices of the Ruskin Codperative 
Association, which has been success- 
fully organized since 1894. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Ar the recent parade in Nashville a 
pretty sight was the moving Confeder- 
ate flag formed by lovely girls attired 
in different colors. The first young lady 
wore a blue dress with thirteen stars 
formed into a St. Andrew’s cross ; the 
next four wore red and rode _ black 
steeds ; the next four were attired in 
white and were mounted on white 
horses, and the last four were garbed 
in red and were mounted on sorrel 
horses. The young ladies wore black 
felt soft hats with red and white plumes 
and white gauntlets. The bridles of the 
horses were of white enamelled leather. 

Red Eagle, the leader of the Salva- 
tion Army in Kansas, fell in love with 
a Salvation lassie, and the army refused 
its permit to the marriage. The en- 
amoured couple deserted their colors 
and went over to the Volunteers, the 
rival organization, which” sanctioned 
their nuptials. 

“Flirtation” was recently the sub- 
ject of a New York minister's sermon. 
The preacher fulminated against the 
practice, which he deemed an exceed- 
ingly reprehensible one. He especially 
deprecated the flirtations of married 
people. 

As an encouragement for women to 
preserve their beauty, the case of a 
woman of ninety-five years of age who 
received an offer of marriage for the 
sweet and youthful expression of her 
face may be quoted. 

The sacred image of Buddha has 
been stolen from Mr. Foulke, one of the 
leaders of the Theosophical Society. 
This theft is deemed a sacrilegious one 
by the devotees of the theosophic 
cult. Perhaps the thief looked upon it 
as a mascot. : 

In Chili and the Argentine Republic 
it is not an infrequent thing to see 
women car-conductors. 

In Finland women have the right of 
suffrage. They usurp men’s privileges, 
and are carpenters, paperhangers, brick- 
layers, and slaughterers. 

Dog-walking is the latest profession 
for women. The dog-walker sends her 
circulars to ladies offering to exercise 
the canine pets at so much an hour. 
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WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Tue Czar’s sumptuous present to the 
Queen on the occasion of her jubilee 
was a parure of emeralds valued at 
$100,000. 

A daughter of James Hogg, the Et- 
trick Shepherd, is still living at the age 
of three score and ten, in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Miss Leah Dunford, Brigham 
Young’s granddaughter, and Miss 
Donnette Smith, Joseph Smith’s grand- 
niece, are handsome and intellectual 
young women. 

Another Chinese-American marriage 
has taken place—between Miss Blumen- 
shine, a Sunday-school teacher, and her 
pupil, Ching Lung. These mixed alli- 
ances have not, as a rule, proved auspi- 
cious, and should be discouraged. 

A nautical wedding is a decided nov- 
elty. The daughter of Commodore 
Smith was recently married on board of 
her father’s yacht. The wedding, except 
for the place of its celebration, was con- 
ventional in every respect. 

It is said that the Princess Maude 
detests Denmark, although she is hap- 
pily married, and is always glad to re- 
turn to England, her native land. 

Mrs. John Hays Hammond’s book, 
which treats of her lifein the Transvaal, 
is very interesting. It is in the form 
of a diary, kept while her husband was 
under sentence of death during the 
South African troubles. 

General Weyler is recorded to have 
said that the amnesty afforded to, po- 
litical prisoners was due to the clem- 
ency of the.Queen Regent of Spain. 

The Baroness de Hirsch is a thorough 
business woman, and sees to it that the 
money she gives to various charities is 
expended properly. 

Two women, Miss Butt of Georgia 
and Miss Ely of Tennessee, have re- 
cently been appointed colonels by the 
governors of those States. 

Lady Grey Egerton, a beautiful 
American woman, has the honor of be- 
ing represented in the Beauty Book of 
Victorian era; her portrait hangs in 
the London National Gallery, along- 
side those of other notable beauties, 
both past and present. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 


FRECKLES 


On returning from the summer re- 
sorts a woman will discover that bath- 
ing, boating, and cycling, while condu- 
cive to her health, does not beautify the 
complexion ; a healthy tan is not very 
objectionable, but freckles are an abom- 
ination, and should, if possible, be abol- 
ished. Country girls use buttermilk, 
and also cucumbers sliced into a jar of 
skim milk ; the latter must be allowed 
to steep at least an hour, and the face 
bathed with the liquid; it should be 
permitted to dry on. 

Borax and the juice of a lemon in 
equal proportions is an excellent remedy; 
these are all safe but slow methods of re- 
moving freckles or sunburn. 

Turkish baths are to be recommended 
for clearing the complexion, the pores 
are thoroughly opened, and one per- 
spires freely ; after ‘the bath the entire 
body should be rubbed with almond oil 
or refined white glycerine. In order to 
feed and soften the skin all dermatolo- 
gists recommend such baths. 


WRINKLES 


Wrinkles are the bane of womankind, 
and to prevent them one must be con- 
tinually on the alert. The skin, when 
not cared for, becomes like a piece of 
leather, and is easily seamed with 
wrinkles ; it must be kept soft by the 
use of cold creams and oils, which, by 
keeping the skin smooth, do much to 
banish the tell-tale marks of time. 


FOR WRINKLES 


| ee re 1 ounce 
3 a 1 ounce 
Spermaceti .......... 1 ounce 
TY 1 ounce 
Gum camphor....... + ounce 


Mix carefully, stirring well. 


FOR EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 


1 drachm 
6 ounces 


Tannic acid 
Cologne 
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DAINTY DISHES 


TuEREis an art in cooking rice properly. 
The rice should be rinsed until the water 
remains clear, and then put in a por- 
celain-lined pot with a very little more 
water than will cover the rice. I find 
that to have the water boiling in the 
pot, and to throw the rice into the 
boiling water, shaking and constantly 
moving the vessel, that the rice may 
not adhere to che bottom, is the most 
perfect of all ways to boil rice. When 
sufficiently cooked (and it takes about 
twenty-five minutes) each grain is sep- 
arate, swollen, dry, and soft, and the 
water has been entirely absorbed. For 
a stew, pour the lamb and the sauce 
on a platter, and make a heaped up 
border of the rice around the edge of 
the dish. 

Queen cakes for afternoon tea are 
made by beating up four ounces of 
butter to a‘cream with three ounces of 
sifted sugar; adding a quarter of a 
pound of best pastry flour. Wash and 
dry well two ounces of currants, and 
mix with other ingredients. Beat up 
two eggs, yolks and whites separately ; 
flavor with cinnamon and a little nut- 
meg. Sift the dry ingredients gradually 
into this, and beat all well together for 
half an hour. Have ready some heart- 
shaped tins, nearly fill with the mixture, 
and bake in a very sharp oven. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Tue old-fashioned method of washing 
windows with soap and water is well 
nigh obsolete. The professional clean- 
ers provide themselves with a piece of 
old cotton tloth, which is dipped in al- 
cohol in which whiting is mixed. This 
is allowed to dry on, and is wiped off 
with a soft chamois. 

Artificial flowers which have been 
faded by the sun may be renovated by 
plunging them into a bowl of refined 
benzine, into which has been squeezed 
oil paint of the desired color; it should 
be thoroughly mixed, and the color 
tested before applying. Feathers may 
be tinted by the same process. 




















Tue Turrp VioLteT. By Stephen Crane. 
Cloth, $1. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
The evolution of Mr. Crane from a genius 

in the rough toa highly polished genius, is go- 

ing on very surely. His ‘‘ Red Badge of Cour- 
age”? was so. individual and so meaty that 
flagrant crudenesses of expression did not pre- 
vail against its success. Now he has given 
out a book absolutely devoid of flesh and 
blood, and yet a remarkable piece of purely 
literary craft ; asa study in handling and tech- 
nical originality it is something unprecedented. 

But it is all handling. The story is of the 
slightest possible texture, and it is rather un- 
certain how it all ends. The interesting thing 
is, that it isan étude in conversation ; not the 
set, epigrammatic, highly finished conversa- 
tion found in books, and hardly anywhere 
else, but the jerky, fragmentary talk of real 
life. Sentences are rarely finished after their 
import is once conveyed, and interjections 
play a large part. It is not flattering to our- 
selves to admit it, but a great portion of con- 
versation, especially that of impatient youth, 
sounds very much like the jargon of Mr. 
Crane’s people. Other writers have lacked 
courage to transcribe it so faithfully. 

There is a constant display of a strange abil- 
ity to suggest underlying subtleties of meaning 
and mood by careless-looking speech. 

The language has Mr. Crane’s characteristic 
vividness. The book is just an impressionistic 
sketch in dabs of primary color, which the 
reader must reconstruct for himself into a 
picture. 


Tue Cuore INvistBLE. By James Lane Allen. 
Cloth, $1.50. (The Macmillan Co., N. Y.) 
An irresistible quality of Mr. Allen’s work 

is its complete earnestness. There is none of 
the mincing dilettant about him. Too much 
earnestness is a dangerous thing in a writer, 
and it is the danger of Mr. Allen—the danger, 
but rarely the fault. His work is essentially 
that of a poet ; none the less so for the absence 
of rime and meter. He studies life with a 
poet’s ecstasy in beauty—beauty of deed, of 
thought, of nature, of spirit, and, strangely 
enough for one of such spiritual exaltation, 
beauty of flesh. He is almost a pagan in his 
rapture in material nature. 

In the present book he does not carry the 
study of fleshly temptation to the (for such a 
work) amazing extent of his ‘‘ Summer in Ar- 
cady.” The problem is the same, but the 
tempted lovers are, in this case, not ingenuous 
boy and girl, but a sophisticated schoolmaster 
and a woman married to another man. 

The scene is very happily chosen—Kentucky 


just after pioneer rudeness, and just before the 


solidity and comfort of full civilization. The 
primitive condition and history of the country, 
vividly drawn, though with a trifle too much 
detail, make a fine setting for the aristocratic 
Southrons that lose no jot of dignity for their 
environment. The only bits of action—a 
weaponless fight with a hungry cougar and a 
trouncing given a mounted poltroon—are 
graphically put forth. 

Of psychological action there is no dearth. 
Two women are drawn finely ; the one a fas- 
cinating flirt, the other a saint whose serenity 
in sweetness, through trials, gives her a kin- 
ship with the Romola of George Eliot, from 
whose verse the book’s title is taken. The 
hero is of a wholesomely robust type, too. 
And, altogether, the novel isa contribution to 
American letters—a contribution of singular 
warmth and dignity. 


THE Port oF Misstne Surps, and other Sto- 
ries of the Sea. By John R. Spears. Cloth, 
$1.25. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 
This strangely beautiful story is surely 

bound, itself, for that same mysterious harbor 

it describes, where perennial newness awaits 

fine craft. It deserves a place in the classics . 

of the American short, story, and that is the 

— praise that can be given a short story. 

he art by which a mirage of the highest 
poetical suggestion is formed on the plain, 
rough talk of unusually realistic sailors is the 
art of a master. 

The ‘‘ other” stories are two excellent bits 
of sea-life with a catching enthusiasm for the 
excitement and technic of handling a sailing 
vessel. 


By Henry Seton Merri- 
(The Macmillan Co., 


THe Grey Lapy. 
man. Cloth, $1.50. 
New York.) 

A work of unusual finish and of steady in- 
terest. Every character that plays a part is 
truly a character. There is no exaggeration ; 
all is very human, and the people are excel- 
lently varied ; the courtly Spaniard, Count de 
Lloseta, the deprecatory old Captain Bontnor, 
hard Mrs. Harrington, the selfish little charm- 
er Agatha, the twin heroes, and the perfect 
woman, Eve. Almost more interesting than 
the story is the author’s flowing commentary. 
It has the weight of sententiousness without 
the flippancy of epigram. 

Two stirring scenes are a strong description 
of the passage of a steamship through a cy- 
clone and the wreck of the same vessel later 
onarock. The author hasa style of his own, 
and it is a singularly interesting one. 
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New Poems. By Francis Thompson. Cloth, 
$1.50. (Copeland & Day, Boston.) 

There are some wonderfully beautiful 
touches in this book, and some matters won- 
derfully forced. Though lyrically a master, 
Mr. Thompson frequently condescends to the 
most uncouth effects. His poems are largely 
devoted to a Roman Catholic mysticism that 
sufficiently involves the meaning without the 
constant inversions and conceits and archaisms 
and strained new expressions that charac- 
terize the verse. And yet there is an undeni- 
able value and distinction in this poetry. It 
occasionally gets enough emancipated to be 
even charming. 

If the author is capable of such a syntacti- 
cal pi as this, 

And all this sin 
Was because love to cast out had no skill, 


he is also equal to the clear lilt of ‘‘ A May 
Burden,” in which, like Robert Burns, he has 
added stanzas of his own to an elder poem, 
and improved in the adding. Two of the 
stanzas are these: 
As I went down by lane and lea, 
‘The daisies reddened so, pom! 
« Blushets,” I said, ‘‘I well do see, 
By Goddés fay, be Goddés fay! 
The thing ye think of in this month. 
Heigho! this jolly month of May.” 
God send a mouth to every kiss, 
Seeing the blossom of this bliss, 
By gathering doth good, certes! 
y Goddés fay, by Goddés fay! 
Thy brow-garland, pushed all aslant, 
Tells—but I tell not, wanton May. 


The interest of Mr. Thompson’s verse re- 
sembles that of old John Donne’s, than which 
it seems hardly less archaic. But Donne’s 
verse seemed to be just his natural way of 
thinking, and it is hard to deny that Mr. 
Thompson’s shows everywhere the strain of a 
tireless elaboration, a frantic effort at quaint- 
ness. It is, nevertheless, full of most exqui- 
site bits. The poem ‘‘ Any Saint” is particu- 
larly fine. 


By Harriet Prescott 


In Tirran’s GARDEN. 
(Copeland & Day, 


Spofford. Cloth, $1.25. 
Boston.) 


Much warmth and little matter. These 
verses are marked with lyric facility and col- 
or, but they do not seem to strike in, except in 
a few instances, such as the lines : 


And slow and clear the night built up 
Its house of wonder, 7 


and the superb description of the breaking up 
of the ice, beginning : 


When the great ice comes down on the river, 
With the roar of a mighty voice abroad, 

Crying, ‘* Deliver! O shores, deliver!” 

The great pines of the island shiver, 

The rooted rocks of the mid-earth quiver, 

Hearing and fearing the tread of a god. 


and ending: 
Ghostly the gleaming 
And shifting the shapes that towered shouldering and 
streaming, 
Bursting and thirsting and mad for the sea! 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


Tae HEART or Lire. By James Buckham. 


Boards, 75 cents. (Copeland & Day, Bos- 


ton.) 


A small group of unpretentious lyrics, most 
of them describing some bit of nature. They 
show a pleasant ——s with her moods and 
manners, and occasionally go deeper, to some 
such thought as that contained in the verses 
called “ Realization :” 

“ Sometimes there comes a taste mere sweet 

Of common things—the very breath I take ; 

A draught from some cool spring amid the brake ; 
* The wheaten crust that I in hunger eat. 

So I have thought that heaven, perhaps, is just 

The uttermost perception of all good, 

The spiritual rapture of this zest, refined ; 

An exquisite new taste of friendship, food, 

The joys of love, the odors in the wind. 

And al] that now seems deadened by our dust.” 


Woman In Music. By John Towers. Paper, 
50 cents. (The Enterprise Printing Co., 
Winchester, Va.) 


It would be hard to find anyone more glit- 
teringly incompetent for such a catalogue than 
its author seems to be. He lacks the first 
principles of accuracy, discrimination, re- 
search and verification. Thus the most prom- 
inent of women composers, Chaminade, is 
credited only with ‘‘ piano instruction and vo- 
cal culture.” Jenny Lind is gushingly rated 
‘“‘A great Artist, A still greater Woman.” 
Adelina Patti is ‘‘Spanish.” The great Fare- 
wellist was, of course, born in Madrid, but 
she was more American than Spanish. Credit- 
ing her to Spain reminds one of the ancient 
query : If a cat should have her kittens in an 
oven, would you call ’em biscuits? The 
American, Miss Ella Russell, is ‘‘ English.” 
Though Nordica is included, Calvé is omitted. 
Every page has numerous, primitive faults. 


Parrins. To which is added an Inquirendo 
into the Wit & Other Good Parts of His 
Late Majesty King Charles the Second. 
Written by Louise Imogen Guiney. Cloth, 
$1.25. (Copeland & Day, Boston.) 


The inspired postmistress who writes this 
charming book makes no bones about inform- 
ing the reader what a patrin is, and there are 
doubtless few who will resent the information 
as gratuitous. But I will assume that you 
know this as well as everything else, except 
what a treat you are missing in not reading 
these ‘‘ wild, dry whims.” 

Her ‘Bitter Complaint Against the Un- 
gentle Reader” is a delicious objurgation on 
the heads of those who read systematically and 
laboriously. The way to read, says she, is 
“individually, by instinct and favor, for 
wantonness, for private adventure’s sake ; and 
incidental profit be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered! To enter a library honorably is not to 
go clam-digging after useful information, or 
even after emotions.” 

The book is full of most exquisite fooleéry, 
like ‘‘On a Pleasing Encounter with a Pick- 
pocket,” ‘‘An Open Letter to the Moon,” 
and ‘*On Teaching One’s Grandmother How 
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to Suck Eggs.” It has matters of more 
earnestness, like the protest against ‘* Wilful 
Sadness in Literature,” of which Miss Guiney 
makes the cheerful statement that it is losing 
vogue, ‘‘for literature, at last, is picking up 
heart ; health and spring and fight are re-estab- 
lishing themselves.” 

The Inqutrendo is an eloquent collection of 
the witty sayings and gallant doings of a mon- 
arch who is too often shown only in an ungen- 
erous light. 


His Excenuency. By Emile Zola. With a 
Preface by Ernest A. Vizetelly. Cloth, 
$1.50. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


A translation of a work by one who has 
been called ‘‘ the greatest newspaper reporter 
in the world.” Mr. Vizetelly’s preface shows 
how largely Zola relied on history, and how 
skilfully he managed it. 


THE Beginners OF A Nation. History of 
the Source and Rise of the Earliest English 
Settlements in America, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Life and Character of the People. 
Cloth, $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


Ready wit and persistent humor are quali- 
ties very rarely met with in history-writers. 
Yet they are both needed in any rightly bal- 
anced study of men and manners. Of all pe- 
riods of history, the reign of Puritanism and 
the settlement of this country have been most 
melancholiously chronicled. Mr. Eggleston 
has approached the matter from a very differ- 
ent point. He is not one of those who would 
mar truth for a joke, and his attitude is, of 
course, serious on the whole—his enormous 
research is proof enough of that ; but he studies 
his characters like human beings, with the 
genial understanding that gave excellence to 
his fictional histories of Hoosier life. 

Perhaps Mr. Eggleston is rather out of sym- 
pathy with Puritanism, and is inclined to show 
the seamy side of it very plainly ; but just this 
attitude is needed. This sect so often stood 
for only a vicious virtue, a fiendish meddle- 
someness, a hopeless hatred of beauty, and an 
indecent prudery ; and it has so often driven 
men and epochs into a contrary extreme of li- 
centiousness, that it is high time for it to be 
handled with a little of its own bluntness. 
Mr.Eggleston has thrown his weight into the 
pan that has too long kicked the beam. 

As a.chronicler, Mr. Eggleston deserves 
the highest consideration. To a fitness by nat- 
ure for understanding human motive, he has 
added an indefatigable industry. For seven- 
teen years he has been preparing himself for 
the work of which this book is only the be- 
ginning. His investigations modify history 
considerably in detail and substantiate his own 
positions admirably. 

Almost the chief charm of the work is the 
grace with which it is written. The writer is 
here eminently a stylist, and the book is fairly 
captivating—a rare enough quality among his- 
tories, 
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GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE, and 
Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. By 
Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Cloth, $1.25. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 


The “‘ spirit in which these pages are penned 
is not that of Agnosticism, if Agnosticism im- 
ports despair of spiritual truth, but that of 
free and hopeful inquiry, the way for which 
it is necessary to clear by removing the wreck 
of that upon which we can found our faith no 
more.” 

This prefatory sentence outlines the feeling 
of a work written in all fairness and earnest- 
ness. It will not meet with agreement at every 
hand, by any means, for it is fearless and rad- 
ical. The whole Christian religion is annihi- 
lated in one sentence Which, after a statement 
that liberal theologians have given up the 
authority and authenticity of Genesis, says, 
sweepingly : ‘‘ With these they must appar- 
ently give up the Fall, the Redemption, and 
the Incarnation.” 

But the argument throughout is that of an 
inquirer after a real truth ; he is by no means 
easy to satisfy ; he questions everything. But 
he is not peevish, and he is honest and frank. 


THe BeavutiruL WuHite Devin. By Guy 


Boothby. Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


The marvels crowded into this very lively 
yarn concerning a madly beautiful woman 
who is apirate of powers beyond ail that tra- 
dition has credited to amateurs like Captain 
Kydd & Co., include battles with everything, 
from ourang-outangs and Chinese junkmen to 
war-ships. The strange yacht can be trans- 
formed completely in appearance by mechan- 
isms and it can outstrip the fastest cruisers. 
But more wonderful than all of these is the 
speech of the B. W. D. when she passes herself 
off before her lover in the complete disguise 
of an American beauty. Shesays: ‘‘ Lor’! 
how pap and mammie did go on!” and al- 
most divides her words to insert ‘‘ guess’’-es 
and ‘‘ reckon ”-ings. The language and a 
wig completely deceive her lover and her pur- 
suers. If one’s credulity is capable of swal- 
lowing camels, however, he will find no gnats 
on this story as a slayer of time as well as 
plausibility. 


THE BEAvuTiFUL Miss Brooke. By Z. Z. 
Cloth, $1. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


A light piece of work deftly but inconse- 
quentially handled. Its heroine is an Ameri- 
can girl who, mirabile dictu, does not speak 
nasally, does not say ‘‘I guess,’”? and has a 

poor father. She pronounces ‘*‘ papa” with a 
penultimate accent, which has good authority, 
though it is thought necessary here to spell it 
‘*poppa.”’ And once she says ‘ real scared.” 
Otherwise she is an unimpeachable talker, 
though she does develop a distressing love 
affair. The book is notable for an American 
girl that is not a caricature. More than this 
gigantic achievement could hardly be expect- 
ed at once of an Englishman. 
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A PINCHBECK GODDESS. J. M. 
Fleming (Alice M. Kipling). Town and 
Country Library. Paper, 50 cents. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 


Personal advertising was not the invention 
of a Yankee Barnum. The scornful English 
have their more or less skilful ways of attract- 
ing attention. The writer of this book has not 
failed to avail herself of her brother’s fame as 
a letter of introduction to notice. Not only 
does she put Kipling on the title-page in spe- 
cial parenthesis, but she also dedicates her 
book to her ‘‘ brother Rudyard.” 

Though this is questionable taste, it shows 
a decided cleverness, which the book substan- 
tiates. Mrs. Fleming, née Kipling, has at least 
the virtue of not dedicating her style to her 
brother. She has much of his energy, but 
writes like a breezy, gossipy woman. Almost 
the best thing is her 7écherché quotation fram 
odd corners of poetry. 

Her story is that of a sedate woman who, 
finding herself neglected, assumes the réle of a 
dashing, reckless widow, and thus gets the in- 
terest of a lover, who learns afterward to de- 
sire seriousness in her. The scene is laid in 
the Gadsby sort of society in India. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


By Mrs. 


THE Private LIFE OF THE QUEEN. By a 
Member of the Royal Household. _Iilus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York). 


This book deserves its name. It invades the 
home existence of an excellent woman who 
has never interfered with the progress of a 
very wonderful era and will swing into eter- 
nity very happily associated by coincidence 
with what is called, purely for convenience, 
the Victorian Era—a glorious renascence that 
began before her beginning and is pretty well 
played out before her end. 

The author of the work caters perfectly to 
the appetite for the minutie of the private 
life of prominent people, an appetite much 
railed at, but surely innocent enough. It would 
be an avid appetite, indeed, that could not find 
itself satisfied in this book. 


Santa Ciavus’s NEw CastLe. By Maude 
Florence Bellar. With 22 illustrations by 
Dixie Selden. Cloth, $1. (Nitschke Brothers, 
Columbus, O.) 


A story that should be very pleasing to 
young children, 


A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


A Worp To THE READER.— With the ad- 
vent of autumn, it is the practice of most 
publishers to outline briefly the policy of their 
periodicals for the coming months. In thus 
speaking for GopEy’s, it is the pleasure of its 
editors to be able to state that the policy of 
the magazine for the future will continue to 
be the policy of its readers. GoDEy’s is pub- 
lished for the people of the American homes. 
It is not a class periodical, does not aim solely 
to cater to the demands of littérateurs, men of 
special professions and trades, or to that oppo- 
site element in the community which cares 
only for what is light and flimsy. It is the 
mission of GopEy’s to supply the home-living 
people of America with the brightest and best 
new work in general periodical literature that 
can be obtained. It is the policy of the people 
to read such matter; and, therefore, it be- 
comes the policy of Gopry’s to select and 
distribute it. Thus the policy of reader and 
editor become one. A brief quotation from 
one of our many newspaper notices covers 
this point nicely, thus: 


The July issue of GopEy’s MaGazineE begins the 
135th volume of the oldest publication of its kind in 
America. What has kept this publication before the 


public is its excellent table of contents, and this month | 


proves no exception to the rule. Besides its many in- 
structive and intelligent contributions, it contains nu- 
merous short stories and verses, and its several depart- 
ments are, aS usual, complete. 


The editors do not expect that each reader 
will be pleased with every article published. 
That is not the idea. Opinions and tastes 
differ. What Gopry’s does is to furnish read- 
ing-matter of such great variety that there 


shall always be, in each issue of the maga- 
zine, enough for all and a choice for every- 
one. Its scope, therefore, is very comprehen- 
sive, and its range of topics very wide. 
Among special articles, any subject that can 
interest intelligent Americans is deemed avail- 
able, but purely technical treatment is not. 
In fiction, the bright short story, especially if 
it be climactic and strong, finds first favor. In 
poetry, the field is open, but mere rhyming 
jingles without pertinence, and purely artistic 
verses without poetic spirit are not in GoDEY’s 
line. Music, literature, and the drama will 
be treated from astand-point of unbiassed criti- 
cism. Such, in general, is the policy of 
GopEy’s MaGazIne. Its mission is to furnish 
information, instruction, and entertainment 
for the people, and to grace the modest place 
which it has filled so many yearsin the Amer- 
ican home. 


OLD SrorisEs are often doubly interesting 
for being well told. One has read them before, 
perhaps, but the memory has failed to retain 
them clearly, and possibly they were not told 
quite as well as they should have been, or it 
may be that they were told at too great length, 
and therefore became wearisome. The stories 
of Byron’s woman friends, like the old tales, 
have often been told ; but generally they have 
been told as parts of critical discussions of By- 
ron himself and his life and works, and often 
they have been told either in a spirit of bitter- 
ness or intense friendliness, that has robbed the 
stories of half their charm. Inthe remarks of 
Miss Singleton, however, there is nothing of 
these things to distract the mind from a pleas- 




















A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


ing contemplation of the persons of whom she 
speaks. She simply takes from the life of the 
poet the clear personality of the women who 
became a part of that _life, and draws their 
pictures honestly, without attempt at pedagogic 
explanation or moral analysis. As a woman 
she speaks of these women, giving each her 
natural place, presenting her as she appears, 
not presuming to judge her. Thus we receive 
a just, kindly, and womanly estimate of cer- 
tain women, whose influence upon one of the 
most remarkable men of' history can never be 
understood by any two persons in quite the 
same way. In reading the article we feel at 
once that we are studying the women them- 
selves, not the man and his life and works. 
The pictures are therefore clear and easily 
transferred to the mind. 


THe Love TALE As A Stupy.—In present- 
ing the story, ‘*‘ The Temptation of David,” to 
the reader, it is interesting to call attention 
to the salient point of the work, which is 
that even the simplest love tale may become 
a study, as well as a pastime for the reader. 
In **The Temptation of David,” Mrs. Latta 
does not give us a sad and tender tragedy, like 
that developed in her ‘‘ Elsbeth,” neither does 
she present so strong a story as that of the 
little lass who won so many hearts among our 
readers, a few months ago. But she does 
give us a carefully considered study of the 
sentiments, passions, and frailties of the hu- 
man heart, as exemplified in the lives of a 
simple and pure-minded people. The love of 
Miriam for her blind companion ; the faith of 
the youth David in the rightness of his yearn- 
ing for “‘ the evil thing ;” the sturdy prejudice 
of the old Quaker father which nothing can 
alter ; the bitter jealousy of the school-master ; 
these and many other things tend to make the 
story an interesting study of the ways of 
Quaker life. It is human nature softened and 
refined by the influences of the religion of 
kindliness that is portrayed in the work. 
Given other conditions, these people would 
behave very differently. 


WoMEN IN THE Putpit.—The remarks of 
Mr, Willis are a strong addition to the already 
abundant proofs of the fact that, in this epoch, 
the women who find their lines of life cast in 
public places are able to do good work with- 
out special hindrance. Time was, but a few 
years ago, When the woman who went before 
a church congregation as a preacher, had need 
to be brave indeed. It was long ago decreed 
quite proper for women ‘to do the Lord’s 
work,” provided they did it under the direc- 
tion of man, and not in such a manner as to 
come in competition with him ; it was deemed 
very right, for example, that a woman should 
go as a foreign missionary among the savages, 
even to the extent of placing herself where the 
chances are a thousand to one that she may 
ultimately serve as food for cannibals ; it was 
proper that she should attend Dorcas meet- 
ings, teach Sunday-school, beg money, and in 
other ways aid the minister in his work ; but 
that she should take the pulpit itself—well, 
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that was different. This age has witnessed a 
change, and to-day the ordination of a woman 
as a Christian minister incites no special com- 
ment and meets with no opposition. It is in- 
teresting to contemplate this change of front 
by the Christian world toward women in 
Christian ministry. It is the spirit of the time, 
affecting all professions and trades alike. 


HEBREW SUPERSTITIONS.—Few people are 
posted on the points given by our contributor 
concerning the superstitions of the Jews. Of 
the demonology of other races of men and 
their various superstitions much is said ; but 
of the side-issues of Hebrew supernaturalism 
little is told, the general idea being that, aside 
from the religious beliefs of the orthodox He- 
brews, there are none. But the statements 
made by Mr. Wilson show that the Jews, like 
other peoples, have their quaint superstitions, 
and that, like the rest of the world, they put 
faith in them, each according to his intelli- 
gence and training. Like the superstitions of 
other peoples, too, the superstitions of the Jews 
are a direct kin to their religion. Their devils 
are the close cousins of the devil of their or- 
thodox faith, and the things which one must 
do to ‘‘ beat the devils on their own ground ” 
are akin to the things which must be done to 
avoid the wiles of the chief devil who plays 
his réle in their religious lives. All of which 
shows that the Hebrews are not very different 
from other folk, and that, like other folk, they 
take their ideas of the supernatural, the mys- 
terious, and the unexplainable from the tone of 
their general religious training. Superstitions 
are, in fact, the same the world over. They are 
Ignorance’s conception of incomprehensible 
phenomena as explained by an assumption of 
spiritual interference with Nature’s laws. The 
more intelligent one is, the less superstition he 
will have. Jew and Gentile, Christian and 
Pagan are alike in this matter; the religion 
does not affect the case. All depends upon the 
degree of education and the.training of the 
common-sense in the man himself. 


KinpLy APPROVAL.—Commenting on the 
article, ‘‘ The Colored Woman of To-day,” in 
our July issue, the Dazly Democrat, of Nat- 
chez, Miss., says : 


It was a revelation to us—one of much pleasure. It 
was the first record we had seen of the marked advance- 
ment of women of the Negro race in intellectual and pro- 
fessional channels. They have successfully invaded the 
legal and medical domains, and have mastered the study 
of odontology. Some of them have become skilled 
trained nurses ; many of them are excellent school teach- 
ers; not a few have achieved distinction in the sphere of 
literature. Certainly the verified statements in the mag- 
azine article are cause for joyful interest, not alone to 
the race which has made such honored headway, but all 
who are concerned in the welfare of the colored people 
—and the nation is thus concerned. We com- 
mend the article to all readers. 


It is pleasing to find that the presentation 
of the subject meets with so cordial a welcome 
as this. especially in that part of the country 
where tradition would lead to an assumption 
that the reverse might be the case. The writer 
of the article has cause to believe that her ef- 
fort has not been made in vain. 








THE SCRAP-BOOK 
BITS OF WIT AND HUMOR BY THE NEWSPAPER POETS 


A WORD ON THE SIDE. 
Cleveland Leader. 


He wrote in prose and rhyme ; 
His tales were deep and true, 
His poems were sublime, 
And light and airy, too. 


But did the world applaud 
And en his name ? 

And did this demigod 
Succeed in winning fame ? 


Ah, no! He died one night 
Of hunger and neglect. 
Poor fool! He didn’t write 

In any dialect. 


STILL A WOMAN. 
Cleveland Leader. 


She’s a graduate of Vassar 
And her knowledge is immense, 
And, though beautiful and stylish, 
She is full of common-sense ; 
She can talk in French and German, 
She reads Homer in the Greek, 
And ’tis worth your while to listen 
When it pleases her to speak. 


She can read the hieroglyphics 
On the tombs along the Nile, 
She can hold discourse on physics 

In an interesting style. 
But in spite of all her learning 


He by any against monopolies, took shots at every trust, 
An 


- swore he’d be an anarchist, to grind them im the 
ust 


He stormed, he fumed and ranted, till he made the rich 


man nce ; 


But an uncle left him money, and he hasn't shouted 


since. 


NO TIME FOR TRIFLES. 
London Standard. 


We teach the children Danish, 
Trigonometry and Spanish ; 
Fill their heads with old-time notions, 
And the secrets of the oceans, 
And the cuneiform inscriptions 
From the land of the oy gm 
Learn the date of every battle, 
Know the habits of the cattle, 
Know the date of every crowning, 
Read the poetry of Browning, 
Make them show a preference 
For each musty branch of science ; 
Tell the acreage of Sweden. 
And the serpent’s wiles in Eden ; 
And the other things we teach ’em 
Make a mountain so immense 
That we've not a moment left 
To teach them common sense. 


HE WORRIED ABOUT IT. 
St. Paul Dispatch. 


She steps backward from the car, When the weather was murky, he gazed at the sky, 
And she always stops and wishes And he worried about it ; 
When she sees a shooting star. He watched thé gray cloudlets go scurrying by, 
And he worried about it ; 
«T’ll bet it will rain,” he would say to a friend, 
All manner of dire disaster portend ; 
His life was one fret from beginning to end, 
For he worried about it. 


AN UP-TO-DATE PHYLLIS. 
New York Herald. 


When the east with morn was red, 
And the birds were all awake, 

I for Phyllis vainly sought 
’Mid the haunts of fern and brake. 


And the dial marked the noon. 
And the kine round thickest shade, 
Through the forest aisles I strayed, 
Searching for the tricksy maid. 


When the loitering afternoon, 
Beckoned to the lake’s cool side, 

There I bent my eager steps, 
Calling ‘‘ Phyllis!” far and wide. 


But when shadows long and slim, 


Pointed where the day had gone, And mounts on light wings through ethereal air, 


Then, at last I saw her come ‘ ; 
Slowly ’cross the verdant lawn. — wn tee eer “tie _— 


“Tell me, Phyllis, quick !’’ I cried, 
«Where your feet so long have strayed ? 
I have ransacked field and wood, 
You to find, my winsome maid.” 


———= she looked at me— 
«Corydon! I am surprised! 
Didn’t you see ‘ Bargain Day’ 

In last night’s paper advertised ?” 


He had a few troubles, as human kind will, 
And he worried about it : 
The good he belittled and magnified ill, 
And he worried about it ; 
His health was nigh perfect, but then, if you please, 
He fancied he had mostly every disease, 
And martialed his ailments in columns of threes, 
And he worried about it. 


No doubt when he entered the world long ago, 
He worried about it ; 

As a matter of fact, when he married, you know, 
He worried about it. 


And when he — from this scene of despair, 
i 


JIM’S VICTORY. 
Atlanta Constitution, 


The case—it wuz lookin’ so dark fer Jim, 
With the lawyers talkin’ on, 

Thar wuzn’t no hope in the world fer him, 
And he just give up fer gone ! 

Fer the very lawyer that took Jim’s side, 

A METAMORPHOSIS. In the very middle, bust out an’ cried ! 


New Orleans Times-Democrat. But Providence moves in the queerest way. 
The judge, with his notes in view, 
Oh, he preached it from the house-tops, and he whis- Seein’ the lawyer cry that day, 
pered it by stealth ; Bust out a-cryin’ too! 
He wrote whole miles of stuff against the awful curse of An’ the jury followed the judge, an‘ then 
wealth. , The sheriff cried while he yelled ‘‘ Amen.” 
He shouted for the poor man, and he called the rich man : : 
own 3 An’ then to a man the jury riz 
He roasted every King and Queen who dared to wear a An’ hollered, “‘ Not guilty. Jim!” 
crown. An’ his lawyer fell on that neck o’ his 
He hollered for rebellion, and he said he’d head a band An’ cried all over him! 
To exterminate the millionnaires, to sweep them from But he whispered, after thai victory sweepin’, 
the land. « Fifty extra, old boy, fer weepin’ !” 























LUCIFER. 


DRAWN BY H. W. PHILLIPS. 


See Editorial Note, page 447. 








